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CHAPTER ONE 


Yevgeny Stepanov, handsome, well-built, 
strong, looked more like an actor than an archae- 
ologist. There had been a time when he dreamed 
of being an actor of renown—nothing less would 
suit him. 

After secondary school he tried for a theatrical 
school but failed in the examinations. The pro- 
ducer and other members of the commission that 
selected new students watched him for some 
time in silence, then the producer said: 

“Nothing natural about you, laddy. Not a scrap 
of sincerity. Every word and gesture is false.” 

Stepanov swallowed the insult and began to 
recite one of Krylov’s fables as though nothing 
had been said: 


And God once sent a crow a tasty piece of 
cheese. 


Upon a fir-tree high ensconced, 
He calmly settled down his fast to break. ... 
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“All right, it can get its breakfast another 
time,” the examiner interrupted him. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the aston- 
ished Stepanov. 

The flabby face of that elderly man underwent 
a sudden change. Stepanov was almost horrified 
when he recognized his own features, his own 
smile; and the examiner added something else to 
his expression, something extremely unpleasant, 
something predatory that was also an integral 
part of his, Stepanov’s character. 

“But—” he began angrily, trying to explain. 

“That ll do, young man,” said the examiner. 
“Too much humbug. Call the next.” 

Stepanov did not believe the producer. But 
when the hall-porter closed the door it closed be- 
hind Stepanov for ever. There followed hectic days, 
he had to hurry, he had to get into some higher 
school. He applied to the university to enter the 
Archaeology Section of the Department of His- 
tory. He tried to forget the producer-examiner, he 
tried to forget his verdict. For the first time in 
his life he had heard the truth about himself and 
he did not believe it.... 

All the people who had ever known him, his 
teachers and his schoolfellows, had a good opin- 
ion of him. At school he had always answered the 
teachers’ questions better and more accurately 
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than his class-mates, he behaved tactfully and 
possessed a photographic memory, a sort of fil- 
ing cabinet in which all the photo-cards were filed 
in perfect order, cards recording what had been 
said by history and geography teachers, cards 
bearing mathematical formulae and theorems, 
cards with verses and bits of prose. 

While he was still at school he realized that 
all his teachers, or most of them, placed a high 
value on the short, precise answer, on the re- 
sourceful, snappy, knowing response; and he 
realized that of all nature’s gifts to man that of 
memory was most highly valued by his teachers. 
College, however, is no school, and the student 
cannot get far on memory alone. In the Depart- 
ment of History Stepanov soon became known as 
a hard-working and receptive student. He fre- 
quently took part in class discussions and had the 
knack of taking somebody else’s half-formed 
idea, tersely expounding it, transforming it and, 
unperceived by the others, claiming it as his 
own.... 

With the exception of that day at the Theatrical! 
School, Stepanov was hardly ever flustered at 
examinations. Now, however, he was faced with 
an examination of a different kind—today, for the 
first time in his life, it was not Stepanov’s mem- 
ory or his ability to give a brilliant answer to 
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a question that was to be examined but his ca- 
pacity for independent scientific thought. 

All were gathered in the Assembly Hall with 
the exception of one member of the University 
Council, Professor Orochev. 

Nikolai Ilyich was late, and that was some- 
thing unusual for him. Minutes passed that to 
Stepanov seemed like hours. 

‘Suppose he stays away demonstratively,” 
thought the worried Stepanov. “Suppose he 
doesn’t come but sends a note excusing himseli 
on grounds of illness or something. It’s not hard 
to find some pretext.” But Orochev came, excused 
himself and the presentation of the thesis began. 
Nikolai Ilyich was supposed to speak and he did 
so without hesitation. The audience listened to 
him with great respect. He praised the master’s 
thesis presented by his post-graduate student, 
said that which is always said on such occasions. 

Nobody guessed what Orochev was thinking 
as he made his speech, nobody suspected that his 
weighty and convincing words did not express 
the thought that was troubling him. 

“It’s not Stepanov you're praising, but your- 
self,” Nikolai Ilyich said to himself. “You, Pro- 
fessor Orochev, helped him write that thesis when 
you were already certain Stepanov couldn’t do it 
himself.” 


Orochev’s thoughts made it difficult for him to 
speak and it was by a great effort of will that 
he subdued the inner voice. 

He spoke as confidently as usual, with the 
lervency of former years when he had spoken in 
defence of his first scientific discovery, a rock 
drawing made by paleolithic man, found in the 
taiga; he had delended it against the cynics who 
delighted in doubting everything. Actually he 
was praising something worth while. The subject 
fascinated him. Stepanov’s thesis dealt with the 
most astounding phenomena of the prehistoric 
world, paleolithic art. His paper had to answer 
the question that scholars had raised hundreds of 
limes iand tried in vain to answer: how was it 
that primitive man, in the early stages of his 
material and spiritual development, was able to 
create an art that was in essence ialmost mature, 
en art that was a delightful and laconic refiection 
Ci life itself? 

This idea had bothered Orochev in the days of 
his youth, had cost him many sleepless nights, 
there had been sudden flashes of illumination fol- 
lowed by disappointment, but later he had almost 
forgotten it. 

The old enthusiasm returned during his work 
over Stepanov’s thesis and with it came the old 
excitement. 


As Orochev worked over this thesis for an- 
other man he did not spare Stepanov’s self-re- 
spect but sent him running around the libraries to 
study all available ethnological literature in Eng- 
lish, French and German on the present-day 
primitive and half-primitive peoples of Africa, 
South America, Oceania, Australia, Greenland 
and Northern Canada. He mustered all his -eru- 
dition, made use of endless archaeological and 
ethnographical data to find at least a partial 
answer to the difficult question: why was paleolith- 
ic art so perfect? 

As he worked he forgot that he was writing 
for somebody else. He even forgot his reasons 
for doing it. Nikolai Ilyich had long since be- 
come convinced that Stepanov was.incapable of 
writing the thesis himself. True enough he could 
have turned Stepanov down as a post-gnaduate 
student of little ability and incapable of inde- 
pendent thought. To do so, however, he would 
have to admit his own mistake. Orochev himself 
had recommended Stepanov for his post-graduate 
course and had rejected young men and women 
immeasurably more competent and talented. 

He had been cleverly deceived, did not see 
through Stepanov and believed he was really 
worth something. At that time there had been 
a spot of bother in the Department of History. His 
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enemies (and who has not got them?) accused 
him of evading the task of training young scien- 
tists, they claimed that he feared responsibility, 
feared difficulties and that everybody had got 
used to this situaticn. 

Other professors recommended and supported 
other students, their favourites, naturally, and 
sometimes even requested Orochev’s support. 
They had such efficient students, capable of in- 
dependent work, fashioned from some _ special 
clay.... That cut Orochev to the quick. In what 
way is my Stepanov worse than the others? The 
man tries hard and will be left at a loose end 
merely because Professor Orochev is compliant 
and doesn’t want to offend his colleagues. Noth- 
ing of the sort! Other students may be marvels 
of ability but there is one thing my Stepanov pos- 
sesses—modesty! 

Orochev was deluded by Stepanov’s excellent 
manners, his photographic memory and his pre- 
cise answers at examinations. And then his own 
pride was touched. Nikolai Ilyich did not wish to 
admit his error not only to other people, but even 
to himself. 

“It’s early to judge Stepanov,” he said to those 
who did not believe in the young man’s abilities. 
“He’s young, inexperienced and spiritually and 
intellectually timid. It is more a question of 
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character than intellect. Character is plastic, it 
can be remoulded.” 

He did nct, however, succeed in remodelling 
Stepanov’s character either in the first or the 
Second year. Before he knew it the time arrived 
when the thesis had to be written. 

The thesis was written, typed and bound in a 
good cloth cover. It contained exactly the num- 
ber of pages required of a master’s thesis, neither 
tore nor less. 

So .far .everything was going well. No- 
body knew that Orochev had been helping Stepa- 
nov, that the work had been done in Orochev’s 
home. 

Pride, even malice, drove Nikolai Ilyich on. He 
doesn’t pay enough attention to training the 
youth? “Let their ultraclever and supremely in- 
dependent students write as well as my Stepa- 
nov,” he said to himself as he read over a well- 
sounding passage in a just finished chapier and 
almost forgot that Stepanov had had nothing 
whatever to do with that passage or even with 
that chapter. Stepanov had, of course, written 
some of the chapters, but little of what he wrote 
remained. Orochev did not grudge either time or 
effort. Now all this was past. 

The thesis made a good impression, even an 
excellent impression, on all who read it. The work 
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contained new and daring ideas, expounded with 
great skill and based on numerous facts. 

As the session drew to a close Orochev’s 
thoughts troubled him. Why should he worry? 
The only person who knew that Orochev had 
written the thesis was Stepanov himself. He, at 
any rate, would never betray the secret! But did 
Stepanov realize what a superb gift Nikolai Ilyich 
had made him? Hardly! As a matter of fact Oro- 
chev himself only realized it when he saw the ex- 
cited faces of the audience and heard such sin- 
cere and moving words as are rarely spoken at 
such sessions. 

All eyes were fixed on Stepanov and his con- 
cluding speech wias twice interrupted by applause. 
Loud applause caine from a grey-headed elderly 
man with a happy smiling face who sat in the sec- 
ond row—Yevgeny Stepanov’s father. As soon as 
the meeting of the University Council was over he 
went up to Orochev, took him by the hand, 
thanked him and said: 

“We have arranged a modest banquet today in 
honour of the presentation of Yevgeny’s thesis. 
J hope you won’t refuse to dine with us, Nikolai 
Iivich.” 

“No thank you,” answered Orochev drily, al- 
most sharply. “You will excuse me but I always 
dine at home.”’ 
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The old man was disappointed, called his son 
and asked: 

‘Why did Orochev refuse my invitation? Try 
and persuade him, Yevgeny.” 

His son’s answer astonished the old man even 
more than Orochev’s refusal. 

“Refused? So much the better. I’m tired of him, 
Dad. I’m not going to persuade him.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Eighteen months later the fat, cloth-bound 
manuscript was transformed into a book with a 
handsome cover on which there was a picture ol 
a herd of reindeer and the long silhouette-like 
figures of primitive men aiming their bows at 
some running animals—Y. Stepanov, Paleolithic 
Art. 

When Stepanov’s former schoolmates saw the 
beautiful, expensive book in the windows of a 
shop on Nevsky Prospect, none of them was sur- 
prised at Yevgeny’s quick rise to scholarly fame 
or his publishing a scientific book. In school he 
had always got a mark of “excellence” and had 
been a favourite with the school director and the 
teachers. Yevgeny’s father and other relatives 
were not surprised that he had made such rapid 
progress either. The good reports he had earned 
almost from the first day of school, the augmented 
stipend he had been awarded at the university 
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and his certificates of merit had prepared them 
for his success. The strangest thing of all was 
that Yevgeny Stepanov, Master of Science,* was 
himself not surprised. He was, from time to time, 
troubled by doubt long before the book was pub- 
lished—he doubted his right to receive so mutch 
help from Orochev. 

He did not immediately make up his mind to 
submit his manuscript to the publisher. He was 
very cautious and feared trouble. 

“Do you know, Nikolai Ilyich,” he once said to 
Orochev, the most guileless smile hovering on 
his lips, “I have received an offer to publish my 
thesis in book form.” 

Orochev stared at his former student so intently 
that the latter was compelled to drop his eyes. 

“So what.... So what....” muttered Nikolai 
Ilyich. “Congratulations.” 

Neither the professor’s voice nor his face ex- 
pressed any particular pleasure. But the essen- 
tial word had been said. Did this not mean that 
Orochev himself approved of it? 

Stepanov handed the manuscript in to the 
publisher and a couple of months later got 


“ History and other humanities in the U.S.S.R. give 
a Science and not an Arts degree as in England and the 
US.A—Tr. 
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favourable reviews from the publisher’s readers, 
that merely required the author to make some 
insignificant changes. The manuscript went to 
print but the doubts remained. 

Stepanov's doubts were stronger than ever 
when he read the galley proofs where every para- 
oraph, every phrase, every idea, reminded him oi 
Orochev and of the narrow sheets of paper 
covered with Orochev’s characteristic writing. It 
seemed that little more was necessary to make 
Stepanov refuse to sign the proofs, go to his pro- 
lessor in repentance iand even defray the cost of 
setting the type. He did not, however, possess 
sufficient courage, will-power and decency. The 
idea of seeing the cover and title page of the 
book with his name on them was far too 
tempting. 

The world had changed beyond all recognition 
since Yevgeny Stepanov received his degree of 
Master of Science and published a book on paleo- 
lithic art. At any rate it seemed quite different to 
Stepanov and people also looked differently 
at him. True enough, the houses on Nevsky 
Prospect still stood in the same places and the 
Neva still flowed under the same bridges and un- 
der the same dull Leningrad sky. But still the 
world was different. In the course of some eight- 
een months something like a miracle had hap- 
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pened. Stepanov took part in learned conferences, 
reviewed material for publishers, delivered lec- 
tures. Newspaper offices and publishers tele- 
phoned him, the porter at the Institute of the His- 
tory of Material Culture opened the door for him 
with respectful admiration. Girl students wrote 
him billets-doux. He didn’t read them as he had 
neither time nor inclination to bother about this 
love nonsense. Many letters came to him through 
his publisher, the Academy of Sciences Publish- 
ing House, where readers addressed them to him. 
His book on paleolithic art was read in the West- 
ern Uknaine, in Central Asia and on the Kuril 
Islands. His readers not only thanked him for 
having told them about little-known things but 
also because his writing was interesting, excit- 
ing and impassioned, because he had been abie 
to bring to life on the pages of his book a distant 
epoch in human history and arouse in his contem- 
poraries sympathy and profound interest in the 
creative thought of primitive man. 

During the first days after the presentation of 
the thesis Yevgeny Stepanov felt somewhat em- 
barrassed whenever he met Orochev. He avoided 
speaking about his work. When the book was pub- 
lished Stepanov gave considerable thought to the 
inscription he would put in the copy he presented 
to Orochev. Finally he decided on the most mod- 
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est inscription and not without some secret fear 
brought 1a book still smelling of the print-shop to 
the professor under whom he had studied. 

Orochev met him in the entrance hall of his 
apartment in an unfriendly manner and did not 
invite him into his study. 

‘Thank you. You'll excuse me, but I have some 
students.” 

When he got home Stepanov cursed his awk- 
wardness. He hadn’t written what he should in 
the book. He ought to have written: “In gratitude 
ior invaluable help,” or “Deeply grateful.” 

In the middle of the night the telephone nang. 
Stepanov heard Orochev’s high-pitched, almost 
feminine voice. Stepanov’s heart missed a beat 
and for some unknown reason he remembered 
how the professor had harassed him for his life- 
less, clumsy phraseology during work on the 
thesis. He had diificulty in suppressing his excite- 
ment. He thought that Orochev would now tell 
him the truth that they had both concealed from 
themselves and from the world: “It’s not your 
book, Stepanov, it’s mine.” But nothing of the 
sort happened. Orochev had come across a few 
misprints and had rung him up at that unearthly 
hour to tell him about them. He could easily have 
waited until morning for such trifles. Perhaps 
that was only an excuse for a night call, the 
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prelude to a talk that would now begin. Irritation 
and annoyance sounded in the professor’s voice. 
He read through the misprints, cursed the proo!- 
reader, and then came an ominous pause. Sud- 
denly, without realizing what he was doing, the 
embarrassed Stepanov asked: 

“What is your general impression of my book, 
Nikolai Ilyich?” 

There came a second pause, still more ominous, 
followed by a sound that was either a cough or a 
smothered laugh. 

“You know,” Stepanov heard at last, “the im- 
pression is good. I congratulate you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

The professor hung up. 

Deep down in Stepanov’s soul, like a seed fall- 
ing on fertile soil, an unkindly feeling towards his 
former professor grew and ripened. It occurred 
to Stepanov that Orochev was probably curs- 
ing himself for having given so much help to 
his pupil, that he regretted it, was envious of 
Stepanov and was preparing something against 
him. But what could he do? All the boats were 
burnt, there was no way back. Orochev could not 
state publicly that he had helped his pupil write 
the thesis. Sensible people do not do such things. 
What else could he do—nothing but quietly and 
patiently await his opportunity. He might even 
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reckon on the fact that one could live on the 
royalties from a successful scientific book for one, 
two or three years but not for ever! 

These ideas did not often poison Stepanov’s 
mind or prevent him from getting the most out ol 
life. Success emboldens even the weak. Every- 
thing served to remind him of his joy, his suc- 
cess, his victory: the respect of his father who 
tried always to speak softly so as not to disturb 
his Yevgeny when he was working and thinking, 
the telephone calls, telegrams, requests. One day 
he got a telephone call from the Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia asking him to contribute an article on 
paleolithic man in Siberia. Yevgeny was flattered 
but he made an attempt to refuse: 

‘As far as I know Professor Orochev has al- 
ready written that article for you.” 

“Yes,” they answered, “but it isn’t satisfac- 
tory.” 

Stepanov sighed deeply, hesitated and then 
consented. 

Another new trait appeared unexpectedly in 
his character, something he had never felt be- 
fore—tremendous ambition. In the old days his 
dreams had been modest—good marks at an ex- 
amination, getting on the right side of the pro- 
lessors, having a good time during the summer 
vacation or winning a game of chess when some 
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master was giving a demonstration on a number 
of boards. Such dreams seemed ridiculous to him 
now that he had signed contracts with two pro- 
vincial publishers for new editions of his book. He 
had already selected the subject of his doctor’s 
thesis and felt he had been by-passed because his 
book was not submitted for a Government Prize 
and he visualized all sorts of intrigues going 
around him to interfere with his work. 

The world had changed considerably on ac- 
count of the fact that a book had been published 
with “Y. Stepanov” on the cover. 

Gone was the bashful, inexperienced, boyish 
young man who tried to appear nonchalant as he 
looked out upon the world, on the streets full of 
people, on the clouded sky, on the men and wom- 
en students who filled the garden benches, on 
ihe stern, thoughtful faces of the professors ind 
assistants; his place was taken by a mature man, 
by the author of an important scholarly book. He 
looked at himself with the eyes of his kindly but 
naive father who was certain that his son ought 
to be famous. 

With the change in his conception of the en- 
vironment came ia change in his conception of 
time. He had never valued timie, like many other 
young people he tcok no heed of the hours, days 
and weeks; the future ahead of him was endless 
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time. Now he was in a fever. It would be crim- 
inal not to take advantage of his successful start 
to go forward in his stride while he was still a 
wee bit ahead of even the most capable of his 
fellow-students; there was no time to be lost. 

At home everybody realized the change that 
nad taken place; this important and ever busy 
man was no schoolboy, undergraduate or even 
post-graduate student, but an Assistant Proles- 
sor, a Master of Science; this man could not be 
expected to continue living in his little room, his 
“nursery” of former days, where the author of a 
scientific work had once built houses with wooden 
Dlocks or played at lotto. 

His father, a well-known roentgenologist, 
placed his large study with its ample bookshelves 
at Yevgeny’s disposal and himself moved into 
the “nursery.” 

Evenings Stepanov strode back and forth from 
corner to corner of the huge study in feverish ex- 
citement, thinking deeply. Yes, there wias plenty 
to think about. He could not rest on his laurels, 
that was not in his nature, that was not his way. 
He must write his doctor’s thesis. 


CHAPTER THREE 


There are phenomena much more intricate than 
the most tormenting archaeological riddle—our 
own lives. 

Thirty years ago Nikolai Ilyich Orochev had 
made an important discovery. On a high, steep 
cliff, surrounded by sombre larches, he had dis- 
covered the drawing of a running elk. It was 
naive and artless like the drawing of a child. 
But a high cliff surrounded by larch-trees is 
not an album left lying open and forgotten on the 
schoolroom table. This drawing was older than 
schools, older than pictures and picture galleries, 
it was older than any nation now living on 
the earth. 

Orochev was in a state of great excitement at 
his find. A whirlwind carried him out of his own 
time into a world surrounded on all sides by ice 
where herds of hairy mammoths, wild oxen and 
wild horses grazed. 
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There was something intimate and touching 
about this experience. A man who lived three 
hundred centuries ago was trying to share with 
Nikolai Ilyich the joys of a hunter who had killed 
an elk; the story he recorded on the rock face came 
down through the millennia in all its ireshness 
and power. 

When he recalled the cliff and the drawing 
Orochev was ashamed of the feelings they had 
aroused. He had long since eradicated fromi his 
lectures, his writings and his talks with students | 
everything that was intimate, personal, lyrical. 
He wrote about his discovery in sober uninspired 
words as though it were the most commonplace 
thing in the world. Sobriety, reticence and con- 
tempt for reverie wefe not acquired suddenly; 
they came to Nikolai Ilyich as the result of years 
of training. A long time before, when Orochev 
graduated the Archaeological Section of the De- 
partment of History, he had been filled with that 
immoderate, somewhat boring joy that is known 
only to students. 

Good Lord! How naive he had been in those 
days! He felt he was master of the Universe mere- 
ly because he could answer questions (approx- 
imately, of course, just a few centuries more or 
less) that could not be answered by those who 
had not studied archaeology: when, for example, 
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man invented the first wheel, broke the first win- 
dow in his house wall, sowed the first seed, made 
the first hook to catch fish with. In those days 
he considered himself rich, richer than anybody 
else in the world. 

Girls, as a rule, have no time for men who are 
too happy, too wrapped up in their knowledge or 
employment. Life is not kind to them, either. 

The girl with whom Orochev was in love said 
to him as they were walking along a Leningrad 
embankment: 

“It’s awfully boring, being with you, Nikolai 
Ilyich.” 

He could not believe his own ears. She called 
him Nikolai Ilyich instead of Kolya, as she used 
to. They were standing beside a sphinx brought 
from Egypt at the beginning of the last century. 

Orochev would have done better to keep quiet 
but he asked her: 

“Why is it boring?” 

The girl was clever and she didn’t try to ex- 
plain why she was bored in his company. He 
ought to have guessed himself. He did guess, 
five or ten minutes later, but then it was too late. 

He turned pale. At that moment, when she left 
his side without so much as saying good-bye, 
he thought he was the most unfortunate man on 
earth. 
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A month later Orochev was deep in the moun- 
tains on the banks of the icy, tempestuous, stony 
Vitimkan; he had joined a geological party to 
work as a simple collector. 

He spent a number of difficult years wandering 
in the Siberian taiga where life is hard iand the 
smallest occurrence is magnified to the dignity of 
an event: a broken oar that was replaced by a 
board so that the travellers could reach the bank, 
the last match with which to light ia fire and dry 
their clothes, a mouthful of hot tea at the bottom 
of a tin mug. 

But past millennia made themselves known not 
only through cold and passionless stones; the liv- 
ing, mysterious idea was there and the centuries 
had rolled by without injuring, without even 
touching it. The man who had lived thousands of 
years ago wias still present on that day. 

Six months later the pulsating, lifelike draw- 
ing of the running elk appeared on the pages of 
a learned journal. This time the milan from the 
Upper Paleolithic Period was not just talking 
with unshaven, unwashed, hungry Nikolai Ilyich 
amongst the larches at Vitim but was talking 
to the archaeologists, ethnographers and anthro- 
pologists of the whole world. When that unknown 
hunter mixed a handful of red earth with the fat 
of the wild ox to draw the running elk on the 
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cliff, little did he dream that one day his elk, 
printed in thousands of copies, would.run over 
the whole world. 

Only six months had elapsed but many 
changes -had taken place in Orochey’s. life. He 
was studying the languages: of the peoples of the 
north and ‘writing a-thesis on the Magdalenian 
Period in North-Eastern’ Asia: He no longer lived 
in his tent on the bank of the Vitimkan but ‘in 
a spacious apartment with windows looking out 
on the Moika River in Leningrad; but mentally 
he still stood in front of the cliff and stared at 
the drawing, trying to fathom its mystery. 

Orochev’s article was not to everybody’s liking 
and there were those who did not believe that 
the ancient drawing was genuine. Ivan Fyodoro- 
vich Schwartz, who had been at the university to- 
gether with Nikolai Ilyich, twice made public 
statements to the ‘effect that Orochev had been 
déluded and was trying to get his fallacy accepted 
by the scientific world. How did Orochev propose 
to prove that, the drawing was thirty thousand 
years old? The Tungus hunters, our contempo- 
raries, draw pictures on paper with no less ex- 
pressiveness than people of the Upper Paleolithic 
drew them on cliffs and on the walls of their caves. 

Mutual antipathy sometimes makes people ex- 
cessively polite. Walking down the corridors and 
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staircases of the Institute of the History of Mate- 
rial Culture Nikolai Ilyich was afraid he might 
pass Ivan Fyodorovch without noticing him; 
whenever he saw him he bowed to him more 
deeply than he would to anybody else, and when 
he was still far away. Often, however, more often 
than it ought, Schwartz's clever face with its 
sceptical smile filled Orochev’s imagination. 

Chance is fond of playing with people. Who 
could have imagined that the girl Nikolai Ilyich 
had been in love with would marry Ivan 
Schwartz? Orochev met her quite often, usually 
under the most prosaic circumstances—in the 
baker’s shop, at the tram stop or at the box-office 
of a theatre or cinema. As a rule she was not 
alone; she was accompanied by a chubby little 
mortal with Ivan’s brainy smile. 

Schwartz’s was not the only sceptical smile. An 
article published in a history journal had a few 
polite words to say about Nikolai Ilyich and his 
discovery, words that hid an excess of venom. 

Orochev decided that he had to produce con- 
vincing and indisputable documentary evidence. 

The whole winter passed in making prepara- 
tions for an archaeological expedition. The 
sleepless nights had not been in vain, for Orochev 
now had a good knowledge of the Evenk Jan- 
guage, the names of the rivers, lakes and hunters’ 
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camping grounds revealed to him what those 
words had meant to the forefathers of the inhabi- 
tants of the Vitim forests. 

The world hidden under the earth was not 
easily laid bare. The gloomy banks of that stony 
river in the taiga, the forest glades overgrown 
with marsh tea with its powerful intoxicating 
aroma, the frozen soil amongst the tangled pine 
and larch roots, did not easily give up their secret. 
Orochey was sorry that Ivan Fyodorovich 
Schwartz was thousands of miles away at the 
moment the discovered, under a layer of sand and 
gravel, the figure of a woman carved in bone. 

In the late autumn the expedition returned to 
Leningrad. The world learned that thirty thou- 
sand years ago there had existed on the banks of 
the Vitimkan an amazing civilization, strangely 
akin to that of the present-day Eskimos. Primi- 
tive man in his struggle against the severe cli- 
mate built houses like those of the Eskimos and 
made himself clothes that were comfortable and 
perfectly adapted to the long, cold winters. He 
worshipped female spirits, the rulers of the uni- 
verse, and carved excellent figures of his broad- 
hipped goddesses from bone. 

Nobody now demanded further proof. Material 
prool in the form of archaeological finds covered 
a whole wall in the museum of the Institute of 
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the History of Material Culture. The people who 
had lived three hundred centuries ago now made 
themselves known by more than a single rock 
drawing—the numerous objects depicting their 
life and customs bore the imprint of their age. 

When Orochey now met Schwartz he ex- 
perienced a strange feeling of pleasure mixed 
with chagrin, of pride mingled with shame, he 
did not know what to talk to his opponent about, 
he feared the latter might think him self-satis- 
fied and vain, a man who had simply been lucky. 

schwartz did not talk about his feelings, but 
his face still wore the former sceptic smile. Could 
he really believe that the civilization and the 
cliff drawing discovered by Orochev had existed 
independently and that the latter was possibly 
made some time later? 

Let him think what he likes! Schwartz, at any 
rate, was not an ideological enemy, he was a 
materialist even if he was pedantic, extremely 
cautious and mistrusttul. 

Orochev had many enemies of a far more seri- 
ous type. These were the idealists, open and 
secret, who regarded the history of primitive man 
as their own bailiwick or even their last strong- 
hold. In contradiction to obvious facts they main- 
tained that art has its roots in religion, that fear 
of the unknown forces of nature and fear for his 
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life made primitive man not only pray but also 
sing, dance, carve bone and draw pictures on 
cave walls. 

What intellectual poverty, what clumsy false- 
hoods! : 

The material that Orochev had collected told 
an entirely different story. Primitive man was no 
mystic. His art was real and expressive of joy. 
Art helped primitive communities in their strug- 
gle against nature, helped them understand life 
and love it. 

Orochev shared the feelings of all other pro- 
gressive people of his time. His country, the So- 
viet Union, was the scene of amazing, pulsating 
creative activity. For the first time in all his his- 
tory man had raised himself to his full spiritual 
height and become an independent creator. A ter- 
rific struggle was in progress, an impassioned, 
irreconcilable struggle against age-old stagna- 
tion, superstition and religious prejudice. 

How could Nikolai Ilyich keep out of this strug- 
gle? He was determined to deal the idealists a 
crushing blow. He would write a book, a unique 
encyclopaedia of atheism. It was not an easy job; 
he would have to study ethnology, the history of 
religion, the philosophy of language—he would 
have to collect a tremendous amount of factual 
material and draw general conclusions. 
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But that did not scare him. He was faced with 
a wonderful, an enthralling task. He could al- 
ready picture his readers, young and old, im- 
mersed in his militant, passionate book. 

A year passed. Then two, three, four years— 
and the militant and passionate book was stil! 
not written. 

What prevented him from writing it? 

He had published numerous articles on various 
aspects of his own particular branch of learning. 
It had been easy and pleasant to write them, 
much easier than attempting to generalize masses 
of diverse material. Perhaps the difficulties did 
scare him, alter all? No, it was hardly that. The 
habits, views and prejudices of his milieu gradu- 
ally became his habits and prejudices. There 
were many people who believed that in our highly 
specialized age it is absurd and even dangerous 
to dabble in various branches of science, one 
might easily become a dilettante. The day of the 
encyclopaedist, the all-round scholar, is past. 

Orochev gradually grew accustomed to dealing 
with specific questions of archaeology, to expend 
his strength and energy on minor questions that 
seemed of importance only to a narrow circle of 
specialists. 

Many of his colleagues worked in the same way, 
forgetting that specific problems did not prevent 
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Miklukho-Maklai, Timiryazev, Sternberg and 
Bogoraz from writing important, diverse, impas- 
sioned and militant books. 

And when Nikolai Ilyich met Ivan Fyodorovich 
and saw the sceptic smile on his face he asked 
himself: does Schwartz believe that he, Orochev, 
is going in for small change? 


A quarter of a century passed. Nikolai Ilyich’s 
name was mentioned in almost every book and 
article that had anything to do with the civiliza- 
tion of the Upper Paleolithic. Scientific facts and 
conclusions drawn from the detailed study of 
them served to link up the civilization of the 
Miagdalenian Period with Nikolai Ilyich and his 
work, with his whole life, his successes and joys, 
his disappointments and alarms. 

What had happened during this time to 
Orochev’s sceptical and scoffing rival, Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich Schwartz? 

Not everything in life is to be explained by 
plain, straightforward, everyday logic. Why was 
this clever and competent man something of a 
failure? He had not written a single book but 
held a modest position in the bibliographical de- 
partment of a big scientific library where he pro- 
vided information for students and scholars, 
facilitating the work of other people. 
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Nikolai Ilyich explained this to himself and to 
other people very simply: no talent. Those who 
were more kindly disposed towards Schwartz 
said: “He’s had no luck, demands too much of 
himself,’ or “He has yet to show what he’s 
worth.” 

It sometimes happened that Orochev and 
Schwartz met, but these meetings no longer upset 
Nikolai Ilyich. He bowed and passed on: who 
wants to recall the distant past? We live for 
what is ahead and even in the present our atten- 
tion is directed firstly to that which lies in the 
future. An incident reminded Nikolai Ilyich of the 
past. He met Schwartz’s wile in a second-hand 
shop. In her aged, tired face he looked for traces 
of the girl he had known and loved. His glance 
wandered from her face to her body, also aged 
and dressed in a worn and shabby fur coat. She 
was carrying something wrapped in brown paper. 
Apparently need had brought her here to sell 
something. Nikolai Ilyich, on the contrary, owed 
his presence here to affluence. He hoped to ac- 
quire some rare but useless bagatelle, a whimsical 
Indian statue or the jade Malay mask that lay 
there in a glass case. 

Nikolai Hyich should have held his peace and 
remained standing there by the show-case, but for 
some reason he went over to the woman he had 
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thought about for so many years and asked her 
in a strange, unfamiliar voice: 

“Do you recognize me?” 

Of course she recognized him. She gave him 
the same glance as she had done thirty years be- 
fore when they stood beside the sphinx, and she 
answered in an aloof but ever familiar voice: 

“Excuse me... I almost took you for the 
valuer. You’ve changed a lot.” 

Fate and constant labours had brought to 
Nikolai Ilyich well-being—general recognition 
and everything that goes with fame and recogni- 
tion. He had ia wife and his son was just finish- 
ing secondary school. Those minor troubles that 
cloud the lives of many people were almost un- 
known to him. He lived in a big and comfortable 
apartment filled with bookshelves. His wife con- 
sidered her husband a great worker and a famous 
scholar and took upon herself all the minor wor- 
ries. Life had been particularly merciful to him 
and had removed from his path all possible ob- 
stacles which might have prevented his constant, 
uninterrupted communion with that intricate 
phenomenon which people call by its simple com- 
mon name—science. 

There had been a time when science had been 
Orochev’s passion, his dream, but now it had be- 
come his profession, his daily work, a mere habit. 
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Not only those who wrest Nature's secrets 
from her at the cost of tremendous effort are 
given the name of “scientist”; those who select 
suitable quotations and assemble facts gathered 
by others are honoured by the same name. 

In his younger days Orochev had belonged to 
the first category. Could it be true that in the en- 
suing years he had drifted into the second cate- 
gory? He had, but in a different way. The facts 
which he assembled and commented on had beer 
gathered by himself and not by others. He quoted 
himself, his own thoughts, his own scholarly 
ideas although he did not always give them in 
quotation marks or with foot-notes. He had spent 
twenty-five years in explaining the facts he had 
collected, in wriling several weighty tomes and 
publishing a number of articles. And apart from 
that he had had to review the work of others, in 
fact during the past few years he had been en- 
gaged exclusively in this work. 

“T almost took you for the valuer,” she had 
said to him in the second-hand shop. 

Underlying her words was some specific idea, 
accentuated by an almost imperceptible tone in 
her voice, or at least it seemed so to Orochev. 

There is undoubtedly some scrt of mutual in- 
fluence existing between one’s way of life and 
one's train of thought. Long ago, in the days of 
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his youth, when Orochev stood unshaven, tired 
and hungry at the foot of the cliff with the an- 
cient drawing, he could easily imagine the diif- 
cult and danger-filled life of paleolithic man. He 
could imagine the last Ice Age, the tundra ad- 
vancing into the forests, the sudden cold, and 
man mustering all his efforts to preserve his life 
and his primitive civilization. 

But now his mind was not taken up with the 
hunter of ancient days who had sent a signal 
down through the ages and not even with re- 
search into the meaning of that signal; he was 
interested in things that seemed to him immeas- 
urably more important—reports, articles, re- 
views, the University Chair that he occupied, for- 
mulations, relations with the Dean.... 

Nevertheless the man from the Magdalenian 
Period made himself felt. It happened this way. 
Nikolai Ilyich was examining a young and pretty 
girl student who answered his questions enthu- 
siastically and accurately. She had made a tre- 
mendous effort, had probably not slept nights, 
and was now repeating Orochev’s own words 
which she had in all probability taken down at 
his lectures. Despite her precise and accurate 
answers Orochev failed her. The girl burst into 
tears at the suddenness and injustice of his 
action. 
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“Why?” she asked. “What for?” 

Naturally, he did not explain to her. In actual 
fact he had flunked himself and not her. For the 
first time in many years he was able to exam- 
ine himself, his own expressions, his formulae de- 
void of passion and enthusiasm, his phrases that 
did not convey a hundredth part of the story told 
by the objects found on the banks of the 
Vitimkan. 

He went off home on the pretext that he was 
not well, refusing outright to examine another 
oirl who was waiting in the doorway. 

‘“What’s wrong with you, Kolya?” asked his 
troubled wile. 

Neither did he explain to her. The student girl 
would probably have understood although she 
would never have forgiven him, his wife would 
have forgiven him but she would never have 
been able to understand. | 

That day, slow, cloudy and aggravating, passed 
and was followed by other days. The offended 
girl student came again to take her examination 
and Orochev this time passed her with good 
marks for exactly the same precise answers. 
This time the very same words failed to annoy 
him. Life continued on normal lines until another 
circumstance occurred to remind Nikolai Ilyich of 
the ancient artist. 
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The imagination likes concrete forms and can- 
not tolerate diffusion. When we do not know a 
person but have only heard of him, we immediate- 
ly draw a mental picture of him, we try to create 
a living image. Somewhere deep down in Nikolai 
Ilyich’s brain-cells there had long existed a 
picture, like a photograph, of the ancient hunter 
as he imagined him. It was a young man with a 
merry face and slightly oblique Asiatic eyes. Niko- 
lai Ilyich sometimes saw him in his dreams, smil- 
ing at him out of the darkness of past millennia. 

Contrary to all ordinary logic the imaginary 
picture of a man who had existed long, long ago 
acquired living and unrepeatable features. On 
one of the benches of the lecture hall where 
Orochev gave ‘his introductory lecture, there sat 
a youth whose face was vaguely familiar. His 
name was Syumelyu Dedeyev. He stood up, 
raised his hand as he would have done in school, 
and asked Orochev a question. Orochev smiled. 
The student asked the professor a question about 
the ancient hunter who had sent a signal down 
through the ages. He wanted a detailed answer. 
Nikolai Ilyich advised the student to read his old 
articles as well as the recently published book by 
Y. Stepanov, Paleolithic Art, which gave adequate 
detail on the Magdalenian Period and Magda- 
lenian art. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Stepanov began to look differently even at his 
old acquaintances after his book had been pub- 
lished. Everyone became a mirror in which he 
sought his own reflection. 

“What is that pretty post-graduate girl or that 
morose egoistic old professor thinking about me 
and my book?” Stepanov asked himself when he 
met acquaintances in the library or the museum, 
at meetings, in the corridor of the university and 
even in the street. 

People naturally had different ideas about him. 
Some of them registered admiration. Others did 
not show any admiration and when they met Ste- 
panov treated him exactly as they would have 
done before he presented his thesis and published 
his book. 

Zakhar Zakharovich Ovcharenko, the Assist- 
ant Dean, was particularly marked in his ex- 
pressions of goodwill. He always met Stepanov 
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with a friendly smile and asked with some 
anxiety: 

“Well, how are you? How’s the work getting 
on? We expect a great deal from you.” 

Ovcharenko’s smile was genuine. He had 
taken an interest in Stepanov from the time he 
entered the university, at first as an ideal under- 
graduate student, then as an ideal post-graduate 
and later as the ideal young scientific worker. 

Zakhar Zakharovich liked the idea of having 
such a punctilious, disciplined and serious young 
man in his department. A young man of more 
than average talent.... Perhaps a little wrapt- 
up in himself.... But who expects ordinary mor- 
tals to be infallible? 

Ovcharenko had the impression that Stepanov 
had acquired all his good qualities—with the ex- 
ception of talent, of course—while studying in 
his, Ovcharenko’s department, where things had 
been running so smoothly ever since he, Ovcha- 
renko, had, to the detriment of his own interests, 
abandoned scientific research work and given up 
all his time to the students, their studies and their 
intellectual growth. 

Fate had not been so kind to Ovcharenko as 
to Stepanov. As 2 post-graduate student Ovcha- 
renko had produced his thesis with the greatest of 
difficulty and his presentation of it had been any- 
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thing but brilliant. He had wasted a lot of time 
trying to publish a learned monograph. The 
manuscript kept coming back to the author. some 
editors, in returning the manuscript, said: “It 
needs polishing. You'll have to work over it.” 

The more polite editors answered evasively: 
“This is not the right time to publish your paper. 
The matter dealt with is too specific.” 

Ovcharenko again settled down to work, cor- 
rected and rehashed his material, spent sleepless 
nights thinking over every single phrase. Again 
the manuscript was typed. Again he knocked at 
the doors of publishers and magazine editors. 
And again he returned home with the long-suf- 
fering manuscript under his arm. This duel be- 
tween a stubborn author and the publishers 
lasted several years. Although strangely enough 
failure did not sour Zakhar Zakharovich, he nev- 
ertheless learned nothing from his experience. 
All the newly published books on his subject, no 
matter how many of them, he regarded as noth- 
ing short of a miracle.... 

Zakhar Zakharovich gradually developed into 
a conscientious adminisirator. People got used to 
him and overlooked his faults. He was even ca- 
pable of enthusiasm ‘and from time to time waxed 
enthusiastic over ia student he had taken a liking 
to, kept track of his progress, encouraged him, 
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mentioned his name to the Dean and professors, 
took offence when ‘his favourite was not given top 
marks and argued about him with the tutors. 

“Talent far above the average!” he told every- 
body. “Talent! Talent! Such youngsters make ex- 
cellent scientists!” 

“Why are you making a protégé oi that Um- 
nov?” one of the professors objected. ‘“There’s 
nothing to him except his deceptive name.* No 
brains, no ability... .” 

Evil tongues spread the rumour that Ovcha- 
renko took fellow-townsmen and distant relatives 
under this protection. This was sheer libel for 
there was nothing subjective in his sympathies. 

At last the long-awaited justification came. On 
this occasion instinct had not deceived Ovcha- 
renko. One of his favourites, Yevgeny Stepanov, 
had graduated the department with flying 
colours, had presented a thesis with even greater 
brilliance and in the course of two or three years 
had become a well-known scholar. Like the real 
enthusiast he was, Zakhar Zakharovich talked 
more than anybody else about Stepanov’s book, 
about his talent, about the tremendous, still un- 
revealed possibilities, that could not develop be- 


* The name Umnov comes from the Russian word 
“umny”—clever.—tTr. 
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cause they were hindered by conservatism and 
love of routine, by the indifference many leading 
scientists displayed towards the training of the 
youth. 

Zakhar Zakharovich did his utmost to make 
sure nobody accused him of routine or of in- 
difference towards a talented young man. On 
several occasions he complained to the Commu- 
nist Party Committee. 

“How do you like this for lethargy, eh? A real 
conspiracy of silence. A couple of days ago some- 
body from the Vecherny Leningrad* rang up Pro- 
fessor Orochev and asked him to write an article 
about the work of the young scientist Stepanov. 
He wasn’t satished with refusing point-blank but 
cursed the editor as a cheap sensation-lover,”’ 
was one of his complaints. 

‘There’s nothing criminal in that. Modesty 
never did anybody any harm, young scientific 
workers especially,’ he was told at the Party 
Committee. 

Zakhar Zakharovich was indignant. 

“Modesty!” he exclaimed. “Is there anybody 
more modest than Yevgeny Stepanov? Little you 
know about our staff.” 


* A Leningrad evening newspaper.-—Tr. 
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“Our staff’ was Ovcharenko’s favourite ex- 
pression. 

Yevgeny Stepanov did not even suspect how 
much Zakhar Zakharovich had done for him. The 
Assistant Dean’s activities were not confined to 
matters inside his department. The Dean himself, 
a prominent scientist, was always busy and left 
the work of the department, including public re- 
lations, to his assistant. Viarious other institu- 
tions, newspaper offices, wireless and TV all ad- 
dressed their requests and enquiries to Ovcha- 
renko. When the journalists impatiently de- 
manded whether there was anything interesting, 
anything outstanding and worthy of publica- 
tion—events, happenings, people—Ovcharenko 
answered: 

“Haven't you heard about the works of the 
talented young scholar who has come to the fore 
in our department?” 

He liked to use the plural, “works,” although 
so far Stepanov had only one “work” to his 
credit. But it sounded better that way, more im- 
portant. 

He talked so much about Stepanov’s “works” 
that some of the professors began to object. Pro- 
fessor Andryukhin, a man still not old but al- 
ready tired and irritable, lost his patience and 
interrupted the enthusiast: 
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“What are you praising your Stepanov to the 
skies for? ‘Works’! I’ve read his ‘works,’ some 
good ideas, interesting ideas, but they’re not his. 
Your young marvel is wearing somebody else’s 
shirt, Orochev’s. Some of us realize that, others 
haven't noticed it yet.” 

Zakhar Zakharovich was really offended for 
his protégé and grew angry at this. 

“What do you mean, ‘somebody else’s shirt’? 
Slander is a poor way of arguing with an op- 
ponent. I advise you to choose your expres- 
sions....” 

Ovcharenko had not liked Professor An- 
dryukhin since the time he himself had been a 
post-graduate student and was so offensive in 
his attack that the professor walked out of the 
office, slamming the door behind him. 

“Try and work with such bureaucrats, such 
cold egoistic people,” thought Ovcharenko and 
when he got home in the evening even com- 
plained to his wife. The latter, plump and flushed 
(she had just taken a bath), found a simple and 
plausible explanation: 

“They’re jealous, Zakhar. You don’t know peo- 
ple at all. Do you think your Andryukhin likes 
hearing that some young milksop is better than 
he isP You'll make yourself enemies with your 
straightforwardness.”’ 
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“T don’t care as long as I remain true to my 
principles.” 


The publication of a new and interesting book 
on paleolithic art changed the world not only for 
Yevgeny Stepanov, Master of Science, but for 
Professor Orochev as well. There no longer ex- 
isted those links between Nikolai Ilyich and the 
outside world (after all the most important side 
of life was, in his opinion, science) that had 
formerly given him so much pleasure. Wherever 
Nikolai Ilyich went—to scientific conferences, 
lectures, the library, even when he stayed at home 
in his own study, he always experienced a 
strange sort of duality. He had written a talented 
paper, he had brilliantly outlined ideas that had 
long since excited his imagination and the book 
had met with the success it deserved! Neverthe- 
less he had to hide his thoughts even from his 
wile, he did not dare tell even her that he had 
taken that which was most dear to him, that for 
which he had lived so many years, and pre- 
sented it to the first post-graduate student who 
crossed his path. For many years Orochev had 
been working persistently, had written and pub- 
lished many scientific papers, some large, some 
small, some important ones, some of lesser im- 
portance, but scarcely any of these articles and 
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publications had brought him either pleasure or 
satisfaction. Real enthusiasm came to him for the 
first time during those months he had been help- 
ing Stepanov. 

He seemed to have resurrected those past days 
when he had planned the militant, passionately 
atheist book that he had never written. 

Again opportunity had presented itself for a 
crushing blow to his enemies, idealists overt and 
covert, who were doing their best to promote the 
dangerous and ugly idea that creative art arose 
out of man’s fear of God and Nature. 

Take your medicine, you metaphysicists! The 
facts are against you, facts collected in the course 
of thirty years! Still not enough? Here are some 
more, then! 

This enthusiasm, this passion he had trans- 
mitted to the pages that Stepanov had so un- 
ashamedly included first in his thesis and later 
in his publication. 

A strange, new and disturbing feeling worried 
Orochev as he held in his hands the book in 
which his thoughts, ideas ind feelings were 
given tangible form. On the cover was another 
man’s name. True enough the only thing of im- 
portance to the reader was the content—it made 
no difference to him whose name was printed on 
the cover of the book. Many modest people pub- 
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lish their books under a pseudonym. “Y. Stepa- 
nov.” Orochev read the words aloud and laughed. 
The book, an important, scholarly work, be- 
longed to Stepanov by rights established in an- 
cient days. Orochev’s only consolation was that 
Siepanov was his pupil. How many times had 
he been congratulated on having trained such 
a talented pupil! At first Nikolai Ilyich tried to 
justify himself. He had unselfishly helped a young 
man who was making his first, timid steps in 
the world of science. The important things in 
science are discoveries, ideas, works, and not the 
egoism of the individual. It made no difference 
to the progress of archaeology and the under- 
standing of paleolithic art whether “Stepanov” 
or “Orochev” were printed on the cover of the 
book. The book published under Stepanov’s 
name would do an important and necessary job. 
so Orochev consoled himself and decided never 
again to let this annoying and unfortunate sub- 
ject cross his mind. He was not, however, al- 
lowed to forget. Specialists who reviewed the new 
book on paleolithic art said that although Pro- 
fessor Orochev had written large numbers of ar- 
ticles on the subject he had, in actual fact, been 
marking time on one spot; they compared his ar- 
ticles and books to a new and refreshing work— 
Y. Stepanov’s book. And he, Professor Orochev, 
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was unable to answer his critics, he could not tell 
them the truth. Orochev would have lived this 
down, too, if it had not been for Stepanov’s 
strange, almost mysterious, behaviour. 

It began with trifles. There was a notice 
posted on the board in the university depart- 
ment to the effect that Professor Orochev would 
lecture on paleolithic sculpture, illustrating 
his lecture with materials found by him at 
Vitim. 

Orochev was passing the notice-board when he 
heard somebody say: “Those Vitim. finds again! 
The man has no sense of humour!” 

Nikolai Ilyich glanced round. There were two 
people standing by the board, Docent Stepanov 
and a post-graduate girl student, Chichkanova. 
The words had ‘been uttered by Stepanov. 

When Stepanov saw Orochev he was a little 
bit confused but he soon recovered himself and 
said quickly: 

“We were just talking about your lecture. We 
are impatient... .” 

Apparently he hoped that Orochev had not 
heard him as there was quite a lot of noise in the 
corridor. 

But Nikolai Ilyich answered: “I heard what 
you said about me and my lecture.” 
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Stepanov was an exceptionally good actor, he 
smiled as though nothing had happened and 
nodded his head in farewell. 

Orochev hoped that after this Stepanov would 
not come to the lecture. But he not only came, 
he sat there and listened, made notes and was 
one of the first to take part in the discussion. 

“Where are the new facts?” he sasked softly. 
“All that has so long been known to us. If it is 
not as old as the world it is at least as old as the 
finds made at Vitim. Nikolai Ilyich has given us 
the pleasure of hearing only one new idea. Every- 
thing he said concerning the aesthetic tastes of 
people in the Magdalenian Period is worthy of 
attention. But even that part of the lecture un- 
fortunately reminds us of a certain chapter in a 
recently published book.” 

Everybody, of course, realized which book was 
meant. 

Orochev went mad. Another second and he 
would probably not have been able to con- 
trol himself, he would have betrayed the whole 
truth. 

“What book are you talking about?” shouted 
Nikolai Ilyich, turning to Stepanov. “Do you 
mean the book that— That you—” 

There was a note in his voice that irightened 
Stepanov. A moment’s silence followed. 
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“For God’s sake excuse me,” muttered Stepa- 
nov in confusion. “I was carried away. You did 
not understand me, my dear Nikolai Ilyich.” 

“TI understood you perfectly,” answered Nikolai 
Ilyich and sat down without a further word. 
What else was there for him to do? 

When Orochev got home from the university 
he found a letter lying on the table. Tired and 
distraught he could not at first grasp its mean- 
ing; only when he had read it a second time did 
he realize what it meant. He was informed that 
his article would not be published in the current 
number of a certain journal, as had been ar- 
ranged. The editor regretted it but in the light of 
the new facts published in Y. Stepanov’s book, 
some points dealt with in the article seemed out 
of date and unconvincing. 

A month later Orochev received the new num- 
ber of the journal and saw the title of his ar- 
ticle in the list of contents. This was very unusual 
and surprising since the letter had definitely said 
the article was not accepted. As he read it he did 
not at first realize that it was not his article. 
But at the end stood the name of the author— 
Y. Stepanov. The article was a rehash of one 
of the chapters of the book published a few 
months before. In a rage Orochev tore up the 
journal and threw it under the table. 
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He took a sheet of paper and began writing 
a letter to the editor, but before he had written 
the second phrase he stopped short without even 
putting the necessary comma. Who was he to ac- 
cuse? Himself? Stepanov’s article was _ not, 
after all, plagiarism. Nikolai Hlyich himself had 
made him a gilt of his own labour, his thoughts, 
his ideas. The unfinished letter followed Ste- 
panov’s article into the wastepaper basket. 

Life seemed to ridicule Nikolai Ilyich, taking 
revenge on him for the mistake he had made. A 
week later two articles that he had sent to dif- 
ferent publishers were returned to him. The edi- 
tors regretted ... and referred him to Stepanov’s 
book. It was on one of these days that something 
happened to shake him up very considerably. Ni- 
kolai Ilyich was sitting in the corner of a bus 
reading his newspaper. In front of him stood two 
students who either did not see him or did not 
recognize him. Their young lively voices reached 
his ears. 

“Orochev?” said one of them. ‘“He’s out of date. 
Who'll read his articles after Stepanov’s book?” 

“Yes, that’s a book for you. I haven’t read any- 
thing as good for a long time!” 

Nikolai Ilyich hid his face behind his news- 
paper. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Yevgeny Stepanov and his book had many ad- 
mirers. There were hundreds of them, perhaps 
thousands. The book was a source of inspiration 
to two friends, both of them students in archae- 
ology, Syumelyu Dedeyev and Vasily Kuznetsov. 
It was a sort of revelation to them. Their lively 
and eager imaginations were not content with the 
abstract, dry picture of primitive man and the dis- 
tant epoch in which he lived that they got from 
textbooks and learned journals. The students tried 
to build up in their imaginations a world gone 
beyond recall and known only by the few Irag- 
ments that had been accidentally preserved, stone 
axes and adzes, objects made from horn and 
bone. And at last they saw this world rebuilt out 
of odd bits and pieces come to life in all its 
colourfulness, if not in reality, at least on the 
pages of a book. A talented, lively, interesting 
book is also something in the nature of reality. 
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It is true that some of Stepanov’s statements 
seemed to Kuznetsov and Syumielyu to be dispu- 
table, they were far too categoric. Both of them 
underlined the following dubious passage and 
placed a big fat question-mark beside it in the 
margin. Stepanov wrote: “Primitive man’s per- 
ception of the world was different. Paleolithic 
concepts did not divide objects into animate and 
inanimate. Everything seemed to possess life in 
this amazing world: stones, rivers, animals, 
clouds. Every object was the interaction of vari- 
ous forces. Modern nuclear physics has torn the 
veil aside from reality and has shown what 
storms go on inside outwardly static and immov- 
able objects. Tens of thousands of years ago prim- 
itive man instinctively felt that there is nothing 
in nature that is stagnant, static or fossilized, 
although he explained this as the action of su- 
pernatural forces. With extraordinary clarity of 
vision the hunter of ancient days noted and re- 
corded in his amazing art the beauty of move- 
ment... .” | 

“How do you understand that passage, Syu- 
melyu?” his friend Kuznetsov asked him. “Don’t 
you think he’s a bit too insistent on the specific 
nature of primitive thought? And what does he 
mean by ‘every object was the interaction of 
forces’?” 
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“Yes, it’s not very clear,” Syumelyu agreed. 
“T’ve marked it, too. And that bit about nuclear 
physics seems quite out of place.” 

“It seems to me that Stepanov exaggerates 
the skill of his primitive artists. That’s danger- 
ous because it denies progress. Ii the primitive 
hunter could depict the world around with such 
perfection what was there leit for succeeding 
generations to do? Rembrandt and Leonardo, our 
own Repin and Surikov might easily take offence 
at some of the author’s statements. After all they 
did do something.” 

Syumelyu took sides with Stepanov. 

“No, Vasily, there’s no reason for them to 
take offence. It says plainly enough that the an- 
cient artists had no idea of perspective, their idea 
of space was naive, everything in one plane. They 
could draw a single animal but they couldn’t de- 
pict a herd.” 

Syumelyu and Vasily studied Stepanov’s book 
more critically than the critics. The more they 
studied the book and discovered its faults the 
more they liked it. It was an absorbing book that 
ereatly affected their thinking; despite its short- 
comings if remained fresh, lively and enthusias- 
tic. You felt that the scholar, describing the life 
and thoughts of Ice Age man and trying to under- 
stand them through his primitive art, was on the 
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verge of a great discovery and only lack of fac- 
tual material hindered him. Exactly what key 
could help understand the thought processes of a 
man who lived tens of thousands of years ago, 
they did not know. All the languages that existed 
in that distant period have long since disap- 
peared. Stepanov made use of the customs, folk- 
lore and languages of existing primitive peoples. 
It was this erudition that so greatly impressed 
Syumelyu and Kuznetsov. Stepanov’s book made 
a tremendous effort to breach the gigantic wall 
of time that divides us from the man he was try- 
ing to describe. His passion for truth made itself 
felt in the logical composition of the book, in its 
every phrase, its every word. 

No matter how great the wealth of idea in a 
book, it cannot be greater than that of the man 
who wrote it. The pages of the book, and there 
were many of them, could not contain everything; 
much more must be stored away in the author’s 
mind. 

And then Syumelyu met the author of the book 
he liked so much. Stepanov was at the time ac- 
companied by a pretty girl, a new post-graduate 
student and an old acquaintance of Syumelyu’s— 
Motya Chichkanova, who came from the same 
place as Dedeyev. Motya Chichkanova, who as 
a rule did not even notice him.... 
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Strange things happen in this world, however. 
On this occasion Motya Chichkanova recognized 
Syumelyu, waved to him, nodded, and then with 
a smile called him over. 

“You're getting stuck-up, Dedeyev,” she said 
and introduced Syumelyu to Stepanov. 

“Yevgeny Stepanov,” said the latter, holding 
out his narrow, long-fingered hand. His smile 
made his handsome and _ lively face more at- 
tractive. 

Dedeyev was embarrassed. Perhaps he should 
not have said anything but he did. 

“ve read your book about paleolithic art,” he 
said. 

“You said that as though you’re the only one 
who has,” laughed Motya Chichkanova. “Other 
people have read it too.” 

Here Syumelyu’s embarrassment got the upper 
hand of him and he did not know how to answer 
her. But when Stepanov asked him politely wheth- 
er he liked the book Syumelyu immediately started 
an argument and even added Vasily Kuznetsov’s 
conciusions. Motya Chichkanova did not like 
that, her face registered pity and boredom. She 
cast a disgruntled and almost contemptuous 
glance at Syumelyu and said with a snigger: 

“Just look what’s happened to student De- 
deyev. Why, he’s even read books by the French 
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philosopher Lévy-Bruhl. He even has the nerve to 
argue about paleolithic art with the greatest 
authority!” 

The ‘“‘authority,” however, took sides with Syu- 
melyu. 

‘Courage is a good thing,” said Stepanov mak- 
ing the best use of his strong, resonant voice. 
“Tve heard of you, Dedeyev,” he added. “I read 
your article in the newspaper Smena about the 
excavations in the Altai Mountains. It seems you 
took part in the work?” 

“Yes, that was before J came to Leningrad. | 
come from the same place. as Motya Chichka- 
nova.” 

Again he had said the wrong thing. Motya 
did not seem too pleased to be reminded of the 
Altai Mountains where herdsmen spend _ their 
summer nights in smoky tepees made of poles. 
She just nodded to Syumelyu and walked off 
with Stepanov. 

Syumelyu did not feel very comfortable at that 
moment, He was so distraught he did not know 
which way to go. Certainly not in the same direc- 
tion as Motya and that tall, handsome young 
man. 

Life is a funny thing. After that episode, when- 
ever his glance fell on Stepanov’s book on paleo- 
lithic art, he no longer thought of the Magdale- 
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nian Period, of the ice-covered earth, nor even of 
the mammoths and herds of wild horses; he 
thought only of Motya Chichkanova walking arm 
in arm with Docent Stepanov—that same Motya 
that he had known and loved almost from child- 
hood.... 

Good books always leave a deep impression on 
their readers, but life, after all, is stronger than 
the best book. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Orochev made up his mind that he would no 
longer think about Stepanov and that tormenting 
master’s thesis published in book form. He even 
decided to destroy the presentation copy with Ste- 
panov’s touching but tactless inscription. Nikolai 
Ilyich seemed to have overlooked the fact that 
there were another fourteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine copies of the book in the 
hands of various individuals and libraries. Still 
it seemed to him that he must destroy this partic- 
ular copy desecrated as it was by the tactless 
inscription. He looked for it on his bookshelf but 
could not find it. Then he remembered that his 
wife had taken it a few days ago and passed it 
on to a neighbour. Orochev insisted that she go 
immediately to the neighbour—he must have the 
book at once, at that very minute, tomorrow he 
would not need it any more! 
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As usual his wife obediently submitted. Oro- 
chev went into the bath-room where there was a 
fire burning, opened the door of the stove and 
raised his hand to throw the book into the flames 
when a sudden wave of emotion caused him to 
hesitate. Orochev closed the door of the stove and 
left the bath-room with the book in his hand. He 
had almost commitied to the flames the finest 
thing he had created in his whole liie and he was 
glad that he had held his hand. He tore out the 
title page with Stepanov’s name and inscription, 
crumpled it up and threw it into the wastepaper 
basket. A mischievous smile appeared on the pro- 
fessor’s face. He recalled his school-days when 
he tore out of his books those pages that seemed 
to him weak, passionless and altogether unnec- 
essary. Today he would have torn fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine title 
pages out of that number of books if he could 
have done so. Let the book be anonymous. Since 
that was impossible why destroy one copy? Were 
the facts and ideas it contained any the worse, 
any poorer merely because Stepanov had so un- 
ceremoniously pilfered them? 

Orochev opened the book accidentally at that 
place which described the rock drawing he had 
found long ago on the banks of the River Vitim- 
kan. With it came a breath of ice-cold air from 
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the tundra. ... “How poor and petty was this play 
of egoism in face of such facts as history, time, 
science, life,’ thought Orochev. 

He remembered an article he had read a lew 
days before in the journal Voprosy Istorii (His- 
tory Problems). A historian, Doctor of Science 
Sosedkin, doubted whether paleolithic man, the 
troglodyte (cave-dweller) and possibly cannibal, 
could be the creator of art treasures. Stepanov’s 
book, apparently, had not convinced him! Oro- 
chev did not intend to try convincing every doubt- 
ing Thomas. Let Sosedkin have his doubts if he 
liked. There was a more important side to the 
question—thousands, millions of people knew 
nothing about these amazing art treasures be- 
cause specialists write for specialists and dis- 
regard the great body of general readers. 

For many years Nikolai Ilyich had thought oi 
writing a book on the Upper Paleolithic but was 
always putting it offi—there had been endless 
meetings and reports, minor publications, numer- 
ous reviews and articles. From time to time the 
opening sentence of the book ran through his 
head, faded and reappeared again.... Creative 
art dated back to man’s appearance as a separate 
species. The Neanderthal man could make rude 
weapons of stone, but it was the first real man, 
the Cro-Magnon man, who showed an astounding 
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desire to draw. It was, however, in the Magda- 
lenian Period, some thousands of years later, 
that rock drawing reached its high point. 

Nikolai Ilyich sat down at his desk and begian 
to write, rapidly, feverishly. He filled a sheet of 
paper and took another. A couple of hours later 
his wife tapped softly at the door—supper-time! 
He did not hear either her tap or her voice. Out 
of the bits and fragments, out of the numerous 
facts, there arose in his mind a picture of that 
distant paleolithic world, the world of the mam- 
moth and woolly rhinoceros, the world of primi- 
tive man. Nikolai Ilyich worked all night, never 
once rising from his chair. When he finally got 
up the cold, semi-arctic Leningrad dawn was fil- 
tering through the window. Nikolai Ilyich smiled 
almost as happily as in his youth and began 
walking back and forth, from corner to corner, 
humming a French ditty that he had learned in 
his school-days. Again he sat down at his desk 
and filled a double sheet of paper with his tiny 
nandwriting. 

In the morning his wife’s soundless steps again 
approached the study door. 

“Kolya, haven’t you slept?” 

“No, darling, ’ve been working. I have begun 
a big book on the art of the Magdalenian Pe- 
riod.” 
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“Don’t you want some breakfast?” 

“Don’t I? I’m devilish hungry!” exclaimed N1- 
kolai Ilyich. “Do you know, Masha, I remem- 
bered how I killed a deer in the taiga and was 
so hungry I took a lump of warm, raw meat and 
ate it.” 

His wife smiled. 

‘“There’s no venison in Leningrad, even on the 
market. If there were I’d buy some.” 

“Ti’s not worth the trouble,” answered Nikolai 
Ilyich gaily. “Get me something good and filling 
for breakfast.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


There was a letter from Leningrad for Grandma 
Sarybash. This was not the first letter she had 
received, there had been others. This one, how- 
ever, was from Syumelyu, her heart told her that 
before she took it from the postwoman. 

They went into the tepee together. Grandma 
got out her big leather botile—tashaur—poured 
araki into a wooden bow! and offered it to the 
postwoman. The latter also had ia grandson, just 
Syumelyu’s age, a lazy, good-for-nothing lout. 
Grandma knew this and pretended that she was 
in no hurry to learn what was in the letter. Why 
let her joy cause grief to one who had no joys of 
her own? Grandma sighed deeply, coughed and 
continued her chatter: 

‘Tt looks like snow. The wind’s icy.” Taking the 
empty bowl from her guest she refilled it with 
the smoky milk spirit, araki. Who would refuse a 
drink that contains everything worth while— 
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strength, courage, energy, joy and sorrow? The 
postwoman drank it up and with a consciousness 
of her own dignity carefully wiped her lips on 
her sleeve. Everybody has his own profession or 
calling. Some people pasture the heifers, others 
thresh grain, still others work in the creamery or 
flick back and forth the buttons of an abacus, cal- 
culating work done. But fate did not entrust to 
just anybody such a responsible job as the de- 
livery of letters! A letter is.always news. What 
a wealth of news lay in her leather bag! She was 
a welcome guest in every house. But then people 
never appreciate the labours of others. There was 
one young girl in a neighbouring village who had 
addressed hasty, unjust words to her, an elderly 
woman. She expected letters from a boy friend 
in Gorno-Altaisk, but the fellow had forgotten 
the girl, he had probably found another, better 
than she. And that slip of a girl had accused 
her, the postwoman who was everywhere re- 
spected, of not delivering letters! The young man 
was the postwoman’s nephew and the girl 
thought that the aunt wanted to cause trouble be- 
tween them. The postwoman sighed. Grandma 
was uncertain which side to take—that of the girl 
or that of the postwoman. 

“Young people are thoughtless,” she said. 
“Who would hold back other people’s letters? 
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Why, you could lose your job or even be taken 
to court for it.” 

She spoke slowly but in her heart she was on 
the side of the girl who waited impatiently for 
letters from the one she loved. Grandma Sary- 
bash had herself once been a girl and had loved 
somebody. She was certainly on the girl's side 
and would tell the postwoman so. 

Literacy is a wonderful thing! In a moment a 
scrap of paper would tell her how Syumelyu was 
getting along in a far distant city. Grandma 
Sarybash could neither read nor write. But that 
young fellow in Gorno-Altaisk, he had been to 
school. Why did he grudge money for paper? In 
next to no time he could take hold of a sheet of 
paper, dip his fast-running pen into the ink and 
write a few words to a girl waiting so impatiently 
for word from him. He was probably no good, 
churlish! 

The postwoman was annoyed. She had been 
shaken up in the saddle as she rode hurriedly to 
Grandma’s tepee which stood some distance from 
the village. She could well have left the letter in 
the village, she was not supposed to ride around 
the herdsmen’s tepees. And instead of grat- 
itude and words of consolation she heard some- 
thing quite different. The postwoman, her tightly 
pressed lips showing that she was offended, got 
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up to take her leave. She knew, of course, that 
Grandma Sarybash was waiting for her to read 
the letter. But she, the postwoman, had enough to 
do without reading other people’s letters. Let her 
wait till her daughter came home in the evening. 
The cow-girl Dedeyeva could read and write. 

Grandma was leit in the tepee with the letter 
in her hand. How she wanted to know all about 
her Syumelyu, about life in the big, distant city. 
Still she was not sorry she had told the truth to 
the postwoman. Grandma Sarybash never pur- 
chased things she wanted with evasive, flattering 
words. If there is anything in the world that is 
of real value, it is truth! 

Grandma went over to the door where it was 
light, carefully tore off one corner of the enve- 
lope and took out the sheet of paper covered in 
tiny handwriting. What a pity, what injustice! 
Syumelyu had written a letter to her, his grand- 
mother, but the sheet of paper was dead and 
silent. It could come to life in the hands of a 
stranger, of anybody who knew how to hold a 
pen or pencil. When Grandma Sarybash had been 
a girl children were not sent to school, in fact there 
had been neither school nor teacher in the whole 
region. 

Grandma looked at the letters. There was one 
letter, like a ring from a young girl’s finger, that 
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was the letter ‘“o” she knew. Grandma smiled at 
that letter as though she were looking at some 
beloved, well-known face in a crowd of strangers. 

A letter is a stubborn thing and no power in 
the world will compel it to talk to one who has 
never in his life sat at a school desk. She would 
have to wait till the evening when her daughter 
came home. Letters and newspapers did not talk 
to the daughter very willingly either, she had not 
gone to school for long. Nevertheless with her 
help Grandma would find out whether Syumelyu 
was lonely in the distant city, whether the had 
enough to eat or whether his woollen stockings 
were worn out. The boy was alone in a strange 
city without friends or relatives. 

Her daughter came home late. She did not im- 
mediately sit down to read the letter. She had 
to tidy herself up, eat her supper and take a 
drink of hot tea. The evening was cold, one oi 
those that foretell snow and blizzards. 

At last the letter spoke. Syumelyu was getting 
along fine. He was studying, read a lot, had been 
three times to a theatre, and had made friends 
with two other students with whom he lived in 
the students’ hostel. In a big city one is looked 
alter by a lot of other people. Student Syumelyu 
wias not in need of anything. From six o’clock in 
the morning there were buses, trolley-buses and 
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trams running so that student Dedeyev would 
not be late. Dining-rooms and bakeries were open 
at all hours so that he and his comrades would 
not go hungry; everywhere there were shops, bar- 
bers’, bath-houses, laundries and many, very 
many people—from the hall-porter up to an im- 
portant and very busy man called the “rector” — 
who did things for Syumelyu and other modest 
students like him. Everything is organized ra- 
tionally in big cities. 

Sometimes Syumelyu meets compatriots who 
remind him of his distant home. Motya Chichka- 
nova, the teacher’s younger sister, lived in Lenin- 
erad. She had become very arrogant and when 
she met him, she scarcely even nodded to her fel- 
low-villager but walked around arm in arm with 
the author of a book, also a man who realized his 
own importance. 

That was the end of the story the sheet of paper 
told, the words and letters written in such a 
small, neat hand ceased their flow. There wis 
nowhere further for them to flow to, a letter is 
not a book. 

“Yes,” thought Grandma, “there are important 
people in the world.” In her youth she had also 
been wooed by a man of importance, the owner 
of a huge herd of cows and countless horses. 
But Grandma had preferred the poorest of the 
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herdsmen to the man of importance. Perhaps 
Chichkanova would also change her mind, that 
is, if she had a heart in her. 

Grandma Sarybash was sad. Syumelyu never 
complained of anything and if he could write like 
that it must be hard for him to bear. How could 
she help her grandson? Leningrad was such a 
long way away. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Rivers, mountains and blue forests smelling of 
cedar nuts were retained in all their beauty in 
Syumelyu’s memory. 

When he awoke in the morning Dedeyev was 
very surprised to see Vasily Kuznetsov, stu- 
dent of archaeology, and Malyutkin, future as- 
tronomer, instead of his mother and grandmother. 

The young men usually began their day with 
physical jerks and then ran to the ablution-room 
to wash. On that particular day, however, Syu- 
melyu lay in bed longer than the others; he held 
in his hands a copy of the students’ newspaper 
and again read through the same article that he 
had already read and re-read so many times. 

‘Now then, Dedeyev,” said Kuznetsov in a 
voice of feigned severity, “how much longer are 
you going to loll in bed? It’s your turn to go for 
bread. Wake up and keep your eyes skinned or 
they'll give you stale rolls again.” 
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Kuznetsov was inclined to be patronizing to- 
wards Syumelyu, regarding him as a lad who 
had just finished school. He was a whole six 
years older than Dedeyev. 

“What about your jerks?” ordered Malyutkin. 
“That’s it, breathe easier, Syumelyu....” 

“Life is wonderful while you’re young,” Syu- 
melyu recalled the words of the song. 

“One, two.... Easier, don’t fidget,” continued 
Malyutkin. “All right, that’s enough, Syumelyu, 
dismiss. Now you can go to the baker’s.”’ 

Yes, it was good to be alive with every minute, 
every second, every half-second filled with that 
Ireshness and novelty that made him smile with- 
out any apparent cause. And today ... wasn’t 
there some reason today? 

Syumelyu flew down the stairs. The old care- 
taker woman in the hall shook her head in dis- 
approval. There had been a time when she too 
had flown downstairs but now in her old age it 
seemed unnatural and wild. 

A clear blue sky looked down on the Neva and 
on the throngs of people in the streets. People 
everywhere, each going his own way. Syumelyu 
was already standing at the counter smiling at 
the girl handing out fresh rolls. The girl smiled 
back at him, and the other customers awaiting 
their turn smiled too. 
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A moment later Syumelyu was back in his 
own room. Two future archaeologists and a future 
astronomer sat down to drink tea and exchange 
witticisms. Kuznetsov winked at Malyutkin and 
turned to Syumelyu. 

“What do you keep reading that same article 
over and over again for? You’ve read holes in 
that paper. Don’t hedge, we’ve been watching 
you, but there’s something we don’t quite under- 
stand. There’s not a word in the article about 
you, it’s all about Chichkanova, that pretty post- 
graduate girl. A little bird told me something 
about her. Bright kid. What’s her great intellect 
got to do with your” 

“She comes from my part of the world,” mut- 
tered Syumelyu in embarrassment. 

“So that’s it!’ Kuznetsov laughed gleefully. 
“So you keep track of the girls who come from 
the Altai, of their successes and achievements? 
Good idea. But you want to be a bit more careful 
with people who don’t come from your village. 
What did you want to squabble with Ovcharenko 
for, at the seminar? Don’t forget he’s the Assist- 
ant Dean and a Docent. I can’t make out what 
bit you?” 

“He shouldn’t have spoken of Orochev as he 
did. Orochev’s ia leading scholar. What’s Ov- 
charenko ever done, anyway?” 
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“Oh, Syumelyu!” said Kuznetsov. “You're too 
simple-minded. You say whatever you think. And 
that, pal, is something not everybody likes. Maybe 
you'll get more sense as you grow older. No? 
You don’t want to? Certain? All right, stick 
to your principles! You’ll probably be somebody 
yet.” 

Quite suddenly forgetting Syumelyu—that 
often happened with him—Kuznetsov plunged 
into deep thought. 

Of whom and of what was he thinking? In the 
Public Library a pile of unread books awaited 
him. 

Books—they were a real miracle! 

When Kuznetsov read books on archaeology or 
history he found himself very much at home in 
another century or even another millennium. 

In his free time Kuznetsov often talked with 
Syumelyu. He talked of famous scientists who 
had lived long ago just as though he had been 
personally iacquainted with them. Syumelyu 
sometimes thought that they too knew Kuznetsov. 
At any rate he thought Kuznetsov was worthy of 
such acquaintances and would not have shown up 
badly in a talk with some famous scientist or 
writer. 

Kuznetsov was no lover of dry bookish for- 
mulae and was able to talk interestingly and 
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simply about the most difficult and abstract sub- 
jects. 

“You find it hard to imagine the time when 
Pushkin lived?” he asked Syumelyu. ‘That was 
only a hundred and twenty years ago. How old is 
your grandmother? Over eighty. Well then, your 
grandmother’s father and Pushkin were contem- 
poraries and his grandfather was a contemporary 
of Peter the Great.” 

Syumelyu heaved a deep sigh. Pushkin’s pe- 
riod or the epoch of Peter the Great did not come 
any nearer by this simple arithmetical addition 
of Syumelyu’s ancestors, still it did seem as 
though the distance were a little less. 

Kuznetsov smiled and continued his calcula- 
tions: 

“T couldn’t conceive of such a stretch of time 
as the fifteen or twenty thousand years that sepa- 
rate us from the Paleolithic. It’s awfully hard to 
imagine, Syumelyu! I’ve been on this earth for 
a mere twenty-seven years and here we have to 
imagine tens of thousands of years. And so I 
made another calculation in order to get my mind 
used to such a stretch of time. Something like 
five hundred generations ago my family was 
overtaken by an Ice Age that ended twelve thou- 
sand years back. You have to repeat the ‘great- 
great-great-’ five hundred times and then add 
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‘grandmother’ or ‘grandfather’ and everything 
is in its place. I’m not joking or laughing at you, 
Syumelyu. You have to live happily and think hap- 
pily about such seemingly mysterious phenomena 
as time and space. Incidentally what’s the time 
now? No, not in millennia but by the clock. So 
late? We'll have to run or we'll miss the lecture.” 

It would indeed have been a pity to miss the 
lecture. It was not just an ordinary sort of lec- 
ture, this time the lecturer was Docent Stepanov, 
the author of that very interesting book. He was 
lecturing to second-year students but Syumelyu 
and Kuznetsov were very interested in his sub- 
ject, the history of primitive society, and they 
decided to attend Stepanov’s lectures although 
they were not obligatory for them. 

They arrived just five minutes before the lec- 
ture was due to begin. Syumelyu and Kuznetsov 
sat down in the first row near the lecturer’s 
rostrum. 

Dedeyev was surprised to see a very tall 
student trying to hide himself in a distant corner 
where he sat with half-closed eyes. The student 
obviously did not intend to listen to the lecture 
and apparently expected to take a nap. He yawned 
very widely as though he were demonstratively 
expressing his opinion of the forthcoming lecture 
and the lecturer. 
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Syumelyu felt that yawn to be a slight to him 
personally, almost an insult, in fact. 

‘He doesn’t seem to have read Stepanov’s 
book, comes to lectures because he must and 
doesn’t have any regard for science. Probably 
sees in himself a future scientist,” thought. De- 
deyev. 

Two girls sat beside them, one of them thin, 
with a long chin, the other rosy-cheeked; they 
were laughing and talking about another girl 
who had dodged the lecture by pretending to 
be ill. 

‘“T hope he doesn’t come,” said the rosy-cheeks, 
glancing at the door. “The same old twaddle 
again.” 

“Don’t worry, there are still two minutes leit. 
He’ll come all right, there’s nothing else for him 
to do.” 

Syumelyu gave Kuznetsov a light nudge with 
his elbow. 

“Hear them?” he asked. “They’re praying to 
God that Stepanov won’t come.” 

‘Not all of them’ like using their brains,” an- 
swered Kuznetsov. “Some of them like pap, some- 
thing that’s been chewed over and over. In- 
fants.... And Stepanov’s got some fresh ideas! 
Not everybody can mdnage to digest thern.”’ 

“I suppose that’s it,” Syumelyu agreed. 
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Stepanov came in moving rapidly and ener- 
getically, glanced at his wrist-watch and greeted 
the audience in his beautiful rich voice, but as 
he reached his rostrum he seemed to hesitate. 
He took a bunch of papers out of a yellow for- 
eign-made brief-bag, looked slowly through them, 
and after much too long a pause, suddenly began 
to speak in a strange voice as thovgh it were not 
he but somebody else in his place on the rostrum. 
He even dropped one of his papers and had to 
dive under the table to pick it up. Apparently he 
couldn’t continue without that sheet of paper. 

‘“What’s this?” Syumelyu again nudged his 
friend. “Sounds like a schoolboy reciting a lesson 
he hasn’t learned. It’s nothing like a lecture.” 

“T can’t understand it,” said Kuznetsov softly. 
“Not bursting with ideas, so far. All old stuff, and 
one point was quite wrong. Shifted the Gitinz 
Epoch by a hundred thousand years. Did he make 
a slip or does he know something that we don’t?” 

Dedeyev looked round. The student who sat 
hidden in the corner was quite openly dozing, his 
chin rested on his hands. The two girls, the thin 
one and the rosy-cheeks, were very unwillingly 
taking notes of the lecture. 

Syumelyu remembered that he had also 
brought a new notebook with him. When he 
bought it in the shop he told himself that it would 
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hide the details of that amazing world of the dis- 
tant past that Stepanov’s lecture would reveal 
to him. There wasn’t any world to hide, however, 
nothing but words, mere words, not Stepanov's 
own, even, but words taken from books by Ar- 
tsikhovsky* and Yefimenko.** Kuznetsov recog- 
nized them immediately. 

“He’s using a crib,” he said. “And he wrote a 
book.... Just chewing the cud. I didn’t expect it 
of him.” 

There lay the notebook in front of Dedeyev, a 
gcood notebook, nice white paper, suitable for 
notes in ink. The man in the shop at the corner 
of Nevsky Prospect and Sadovaya Street, where 
Dedeyev bought the book, thought he was doing 
a good thing when he sold it. He could not imag- 
ine that Syumelyu was just wasting money, buy- 
ing a notebook to fill it with words that were no 
use to anybody. It would be much easier to open 
Artsikhovsky and read the printed word. Read it 
himself, without an intermediary.... 


* Artsikhousky, A. V. (b. 1902)—Soviet archaeologist, 
specialist in the history of ancient Russia.—7r. 

** Yefimenko, P. P. (b. 1884)—Soviet archaeologist, 
specialist in the Paleolithic Epoch.—7r. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Syumelyu and Kuznetsov knew nothing of the 
troubles that bothered Professor Orochev and 
Master of Science Yevgeny Stepanov. The two 
undergraduates were contented each in his own 
way. Their lives were made up of countless 
greater and lesser joys with the corresponding 
sorrows and disappointments although the latter 
were such as did not darken the rapidly passing 
days. - 

A year in Leningrad had changed Dedeyev, he 
was more grown-up and had lost those traces of 
naiveté that until recently had determined his 
character, his habits and his conceptions. The 
world was still fresh and interesting, however, 
just as it had been in the first days after his ar- 
rival from the Altai Mountains. 

Syumelyu loved his native highlands and it 
save him pleasure to recall the thunderous roar 
and splashing of the mountain torrents and the 
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strong smell of the larches; in his dreams he 
often saw the snow-capped mountains that 
breathed cold even in the hottest July days, the 
winding paths that led steeply upwards to the 
clouds and the blue smoke curling over Grandma 
Sarybash’s tepee. Grandma was very, very old, 
she no longer herded the heifers, she sat all day 
in her tepee and smoked her pipe.... 

One day Syumelyu opened a fresh copy of the 
magazine Ogonyok in the reading-room and 
simply gasped in pleasurable surprise. The 
magazine reported an exhibition of pictures by an 
artist from the Altai and illustrated the report 
with two coloured reproductions, a portrait oi 
Grandma Sarybash and a mountain landscape 
with herds grazing in the background. 

Syumelyu was carried away by the wave of 
recollections that swept over him. Grandma’s 
wrinkled face, so near and dear to him, looked 
upon him from the pages of the magazine. He 
seemed to hear her unusual, slightly sing-song 
voice. Behind Grandma the icy, blue waters of 
the torrential Katun rolled on their way. Not in 
vain had Grandma spent many wearisome hours 
posing on the river-bank while the artist busied 
himself at his easel. A long time before that, 
when Dedeyev was driving the herds along the 
Chuisk mountain highway, he had made the ac- 
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quaintance of the artist. At that time Dedeyev 
knew nothing whatever about painting. But in 
the ensuing years he had learnt much and had 
already begun to understand art. There had been 
a time when he thought, rather naively, that the 
most important thing was to reproduce on the 
canvas an outward, superficial resemblance, but 
now he realized that it is far more important to 
understand and depict the inner world of the sit- 
ter. Grandma’s portrait had been painted with 
great warmth; loving care breathed from every 
stroke of the brush, from every corner cf the 
canvas. Grandma was annoyed at something and 
the artist had very faithfully depicted care and 
annoyance. God knows what great care troubled 
her—she was probably ainaid the kettle would 
boil over while she was sitting there. Of course 
she was worried, for she dearly wanted to give 
her artist-guest a cup of tea. 

As Syumelyu looked at the reproduction he 
realized that now thousands of people all over 
the country would see and love Grandma; the 
picture had been acquired by the State Tretyakov 
Gallery and was on exhibition in the Hall of 
Soviet Painting. A short biographical notice 
stated that the sartist had studied at the All-Union 
Theatre Art Studios in the late twenties and had 
since then been living in the Altai Mountains 
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spending the greater part of the year on collec- 
tive farms, mountain pastures, deer-breeding 
farms and logging camps. His pictures, said the 
notice, were to be found in village clubs and chil- 
dren’s institutions in the Altai Region. 

As he read Syumelyu even nodded his head in 
agreement—he recalled his school-days, his 
journey to the town of Gorno-Altaisk to attend a 
conference of young naturalists, the big, bright 
building of the Young Naturalists’ Station en- 
shrouded in a haze of dream and fancy, and in- 
side the building oil-paintings depicting children 
of the Altai. On that day Syumelyu had no time 
to worry about pictures, he was so eager to meet 
Motya Chichkanova. 

Even now, it was a desire to meet Motya Chich- 
kanova that had brought Syumelyu to the read- 
ing-room. 

An hour passed and then a second, and still no 
Motya. Syumelyu was just going out when he 
changed his mind. Motya had come in. As a rule 
she paid no attention whatever to student 
Dedeyev but still it was good to sit in the same 
room with her. 

On this occasion, however, she came straight 
up to the table where Syumelyu was sitting. 

“lm glad I’ve met you, Syumelyu,” she whis- 
pered. “I got a parcel from home a couple of days 
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ago, a big bag of dried bird-cherries. Come and 
see me today and I’ll treat you to bird-cherry pie. 
You haven’t forgotten the address?” 

“T even remember how to ring for everybody 
in the place. Two long rings and a short one for 
you.” 

“A phenomenal memory. I think you only 
came to see me orice before.” 

Syumelyu did not answer her, for what could 
he say? He had been in Leningrad for more 
than a year and in all that time he had only called 
on her once. This, then, would be the second 
time. He would certainly go and see her today 
although he could not imagine what had made 
Motya change her attitude towards him? Per- 
haps the bag of bird-cherries that she had received 
from home had made her kinder and less 
stuck-up? 

They were already at the door of her house. He 
hoped she wouldn’t think he had come only for 
bird-cherry pie. 

Here was the door of her room, the window 
with its curtains, her table and on the table a 
telephone. And just as Syumelyu and Motya en- 
tered the room the telephone on the table rang. 
It rang insistently, impatiently and exactingly. 
Motya took up the receiver and answered in 
that colourless, indifferent voice one hears from 
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unknown girls in offices when one asks for infor- 
mation by telephone: | 

“Hallo. ...” 

Suddenly her voice changed, it became excited, 
pleased, astonished. 

“Yevgeny Arkhipovich? I’m awiully glad to 
hear your voice.” 

Syumelyu shuddered. Yevgeny Arkhipovich 
was Stepanov. Really, however, there was noth- 
ing surprising in that. | 

“Yes,” answered Motya. “Just imagine it, he 
stopped me yesterday. The old stick-in-the-mud 
was actually polite to me. Asked me whether | 
had selected a subject for my thesis. The sooner 
the better, he said. I told Nikolai Ilyich that the 
matter was a little difficult. I had to think it over 
and consult my principal. Orochev smiled and 
asked me whom I had selected as my principal, 
or rather who had selected me. I answered: 
‘Docent Stepanov.’ ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘Stepanov,’ 
and shut up like an oyster. The devil tempted me 
to annoy him a little so I asked him what he 
thought of your book. ‘An excellent book, isn’t 
it?’ I asked him.” 

Then came a pause, apparently a hitch in the 
conversation that was not lost on Syumelyu; then 
Motya’s voice changed and was no longer so con- 
fident and joyful. 
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“You think it was a mistake to ask such a ques- 
tion? I was treading on his favourite corn? 
Why, he hasn’t published anything for years! No, 
I didn’t get an answer. He didn’t condescend to 
answer me. Just ran away without even saying 
good-bye. Oh, no, Yevgeny Arkhipovich, he 
didn’t say anything nasty about you or about 
your book. I would certainly tell you if he had!” 

Then Stepanov said something and Motya only 
answered “Yes” and “No.” What was he talking 
about for such a long time? 

At last the receiver was back in its place. The 
telephone was silent and remained silent the 
whole of that evening which Syumelyu spent to- 
gether with Motya. Gradually and surrepticiously 
he made the acquaintance of that unique world— 
a young girl’s room. Syumelyu was charmed 
with everything in that room—a reproduction 
of Fedotov’s ‘‘Girl at the piano,” a simple but 
elegant table covered with a piece of dark-blue 
cloth and the books on it. It was all hers, 
she touched everything with her pretty, tender 
hands. 

The bird-cherry pie smelt and tasted of the 
mountain valleys of the Altai. It was as though 
Motya had by some magic preserved the honeyed 
smell of bird-cherry bushes in bloom. It was the 
smell of her room, of her things, although it was 
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still a long time to spring and a still longer way 
to the Altai. 

“Do you miss our Altai?” asked Motya. “It’s 
good back there. Do you remember how you and 
I climbed the cliff and I got frightened? I thought 
I’d never get down again. It was awfully steep, 
that cliff!” 

“But now you’ve. climbed to the top,” said 
Syumelyu jokingly. “Post-graduate. Already pon- 
dering over the subject of your future thesis.” 

“Oh, you heard our conversation! And I 
thought you were reading a book and didn’t hear 
anything.” Motya apparently forgot Syumelyu’s 
presence and continued thinking aloud: ‘“Ste- 
panov is a queer man. They say that all talented 
people have their peculiarities.” 

“What is there peculiar about him?” 

“IT don’t quite know how to put it, Syumelyu. 
He’s— You never know what he likes and what 
he doesn’t. He’s always running Orochev down 
himself. And now he had to defend him and 
didn’t seem too pleased that I mentioned his book 
to Orochev. Is that modesty or what? Our people 
in the Altai are much more straightforward, 
Syumelyu. There are some people here that 
make you feel you are being examined every time 
you talk to them.” 

Syumelyu laughed. 
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“T don’t know about that, Motya. I came to 
you as though I were coming to an examination.” 

“All right, then, Pll flunk you,” laughed Motya. 
“Do you remember the smell of the maralnik* 
amongst the rocks when it is in bloom in spring?” 

“Of course 1 do, Motya. It seems to me right now 
that you have a maralnik bush in bloom outside 
your window contrary to all the laws of nature.” 

Motya sat beside him and laughed. They were 
surrounded by her world, the girl’s room with 
its honeyed smell of bird-cherry. 

He got back home when Kuznetsov and Ma- 
lyutkin were both asleep. He turned out the light 
in order not to disturb them, crept under the 
blanket but could not sleep for a long, long time. 
Gradually sleep came to him unnoticed. He 
dreamed of a blue river, the cold, tempestuous 
Katun. All night the river roared by his bed, all 
night it thundered over the rapids. In his sleep 
the world resembled the Altai Mountains in May 
when the air was heavy with the smell of bird- 
cherry in bloom and the maralnik flowers were 
dotted here and there on the yellow cliffs. ... 
During Syumelyu’s sleep this world of his rocked 
and swayed like a horseman riding up a steep 
slope. 


* Maralnik—a flowering shrub resembling the rhodo- 
dendron.—Tr. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Nikolai Ilyich was carried away by his subject 
when he wrote of the Upper Paleolithic. This was 
an epoch when man tried to make his thoughts 
visible to others and covered cliffs and cave 
walls with drawings of animals. It was in this 
distant epoch that man first made a strenuous 
effort to fathom one of the most amazing mys- 
teries of the Universe— life, movement, the sensual 
flesh. In his faithful portrayal of the running deer 
or the wild horse on the alert as his keen eyes had 
seen it, the primitive artist discovered the hidden 
nature of all living things, the bonds existing be- 
tween the animal and his environment, the magic 
rhythm that embraced everything, mountains, 
rivers, trees, and sky. 

Primitive man was a naive realist and a pro- 
found and fervent observer. In happy amazement 
he peered into everything around him. The social 
instinct was so strongly developed in him that 
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he wanted to share his experiences with other 
people. He was fascinated by the rhythmic move- 
ments of the deer, by the swilt flight of the wild 
horse and he was filled with a desire to record 
what he saw, to record it in a lasting manner, 
perhaps for ever. And so the artist of ancient 
days mixed red earth with fat and began draw- 
ing on rocks. The more he learned about the 
world the more he learned about himself. He dis- 
covered that he possessed abilities he had never 
dreamed of. He proved able'to transfer to cliffs and 
cave walls something that was elusively beautiful 
and constantly evasive-—the movements of an 
animal, its swift gallop, its life! 

Orochev finished the third chapter of his book 
and gave it to his wife to type. 

A considerable part of these three chapters was 
taken up with the struggle against religion. At 
last he was geiting near the fulfilment of his 
old-time plans. He would write a militant, impas- 
sioned book that would deal ia crushing blow to 
bourgeois science. 

The work went on and he expected that by the 
autumn he would have at least a rough draft of 
his book ready. The task he had set himself was 
by no means an easy one. Out of the surviving 
fragments he wanted to recreate the world as it 
had once existed in all its great variety, in all 
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possible gradations. Each chapter of the book 
would deal with one of the diverse aspects ol 
human life in the Upper Paleolithic: domestic 
and social activity, manners and customs (an ap- 
proximation, of course), thought, art. 

Other writers had dealt with all these aspects 
of the life of primitive man long before Orochev’s 
time. But Nikolai Ilyich wanted to create a con- 
crete picture of a world lost in the distant past. 
A mere description of material gathered and 
painstakingly studied would not be enough. He 
had first to form a conception of that world in 
all its minute details and then give it form on 
paper in an expressive, picturesque style as 
though he were just talking to his reader. The 
critics and even the readers would probably be 
in doubt as to the particular genre of his book; 
let them even address their reproaches to him, let 
them accuse him of abandoning strict science ior 
literary effect. He had to write his book as he had 
conceived it. 

Orochev wanted to write a book that would be 
read with equal interest by the Academician and 
the collective farmer, by the schoolboy and the 
student, by the archaeologist and the village 
school-teacher. Incidentally, if things went as far 
as that, he was a hundred times more interested in 
the opinion of the village school-teacher than of 
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the specialist. What could the specialist reproach 
him with? Who of his colleagues knew more than 
he about Upper Paleolithic man? The ordinary 
reader, unversed in science, might find his book 
dry and monotonous, his explanations unclear— 
might find many of those defects which the spe- 
clalist paid no attention to. 

Orochev had formerly refused to give public 
lectures on the grounds that he was too busy. His 
activities in the U.S.S.R. Society for the Dissem- 
ination of Political and Scientific Knowledge had 
been confined to payment of membership dues. 
Now, however, he willingly delivered his lectures, 
usually to audiences of young people thirsting for 
knowledge—in factory clubs and Pioneer palaces; 
he read the young people chapters from his new 
book and listened attentively to their remarks, 
ruthlessly deleting and rewriting everything that 
was not immediately understood. 

One day a group of 9th-class school children, 
carried away by Orochev’s stories, accompanied 
him to his house. He invited them in and the 
whole place seemed transformed, everything came 
to life in his apartment. The boys and girls looked 
at his books and his antiquities. They were less 
restrained than students who were timid when. 
they came to Orochev’s house on account of their 
memories of his strict questioning at examina- 
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tions and his dry officialness at lectures and 
seminars. These youngsters had come to Oro- 
chev’s flat without any ulterior motives, they 
were drawn there by genuine interest, by an im- 
patient desire to know what the world looked like 
tens of thousands of years ago. Orochev's study, 
the maps drawn by his own hand to show the geog- 
raphy of Siberia in diluvial times, the reproduc- 
tions of paleolithic painting and drawing—this 
study was like a cabin in the “Time Machine” that 
had just returned from a journey into the distant 
past. The features cf the professor’s tired face, his 
ereenish-grey eyes, his whole figure made one 
feel how experienced he was, this man who had 
been in contact with other, astoundingly distant 
worlds. Every archaeologist is a traveller in time, 
every astronomer is a traveller in time and 
space. Without romanticism and fantasy, without 
dreams, really great and passionate science is 
impossible. Yes, passionate, he had not used the 
wrong word. Why had he, Nikolai Ilyich, begun 
his real study of archaeology? Was it merely be- 
cause out there, in the savage taiga of the Trans- 
baikal region, on the banks of the Vitimkan, he 
had discovered a drawing made on a clilf by a 
man who had lived thirty thousand years ago? 

The boys and girls listened, their thoughts car- 
rying them away to the distant, gloomy taiga. 
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No, it was not this accidental discovery that 
had made Orochev a scientist, but a passionate 
desire to know who that man was who recorded 
his thoughts on the cliff. Who was he? What did 
he look like? How did he live? What did he feel? 
What did he think about? 

Orochev, at that time a young scientific 
worker, regarded the drawing as a message, a 
letter, if you like, sent from that distant time to 
our modern world and addressed to him, Orochev, 
as much as to any of our contemporaries. 

As the children listened open-mouthed to Oro- 
chev they expected to see his study move, at any 
moment ready for a flight into another millen- 
nium. That, of course, could only happen in fan- 
tastic stories. But how interesting it was to know 
that every drawing on a rock or on a cave wall 
was addressed to you personally, that you are 
the heir and master not only of the present and 
the future but also of the past.... 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The most self-confident, self-satisfied of people 
have their moments of doubt, hours, days, some- 
times even weeks when they are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with themselves. 

Stepanov cursed himself for his incautious, 
foolish, childish behaviour at the meeting of the 
University Council and for those remarks full of 
hidden venom that he had permitted himself to 
address to Orochev. He realized that he was play- 
ing with fire. It was difficult to say how Orochev 
would take it, what he would do. Suppose he 
could not resist telling at least his friends how 
that thesis was written, suppose he lifted the cur- 
tain slightly. Public opinion was always on the 
side of the one who had acted disinterestedly in 
lending his aid and never on the side of the one 
who had taken advantage of his benefactor, espe- 
cially to such an extent as Stepanov had done in 
publishing his book. Rumours would creep around 
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oradually, surrepticiously, from one to another, 
and soon everybody would know. 

One day Stepanov met Orochev in a narrow, 
empty, deserted corridor and the professor pre- 
tended not to see him and did not even conde- 
scend to answer his bow. Simply ignored him. He 
was talking in a low voice with a well-known 
scientist, a Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences; one peculiar phrase, said with 
a certain degree of malice, reached Stepanov’s 
ears: 

“Yes, we know how they write books.” 

The other laughed sarcastically and added: 

“They get others to do their work for them.” 

What did these words mean? About whom and 
about what were Nikolai Ilyich and the Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy talking? 
Nikolai Ilyich was not one to gossip. : 

He could hardly stop a man like Orochev and 
ask him what and whom he had been talking 
about. Orochey would most certainly think: 
“He’s got a guilty conscience.” 

Stepanov lost his presence of mind. He did 
something he had never done before—walked into 
a cheap bar, ordered a whole tumbler of vodka and 
drank it down with a stale sausage sandwich. 

Near by a drunk, reeling and belching, was 
talking to another as drunk as himself. 
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“Yes, we know. They get others to do their 
work for them,”. he said. 

How lonely and monotonous the world seems 
to a man whose nerves are not of the best. Ste- 
panov smiled in spite of himself. 

“So there you are, Mr. Neurasthenic-Solipsist, 
don’t look for something in other people’s words 
that isn’t there. People have too many troubles 
of. their own to bother about you. Enjoy yourself, 
work and don’t try to make life more compli- 
cated than it is with your petty worries. Don't be 
so mistrustiul.” 

This sophistry, like the vodka, did not calm 
him down for long. He remembered that corridor, 
the disdainful smile on the lips of the Correspond- 
ing Member and the words: “Yes, we know how 
they write books.” 

Consolation, however, came to him: later. The 
evening mail brought Stepanov a letter with the 
postmark “Taimyr” on it. That did not surprise 
him. Ever since the book was published it had 
become almost a habit with him to receive letters 
from unknown people, from his readers. He was 
even annoyed on those days when no letters 
came and rang up the publishers to ask whether 
they had not forgotten to send them on. He 
almost demanded letters from the frightened 
office girl. 
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Reading the letters was a great pleasure. His 
name had become well known to thousands of 
people, was firmly fixed in their memories to- 
gether with the title of the book. How many of 
them had heard of Orochev? Not one. That was 
what Nikolai Ilyich could never forgive him for. 
The guardian, the dry-as-dust academician, the 
cabinet worker! There were times when Stepanov 
wanted to pack all the letters into his yellow 
leather bag and take them to show Orochev. But 
experiment would be too dangerous, the old man 
would get a stroke from jealousy. 

Yes, consolation had come to him, that was 
evident from the very first lines of the letter. 

“Dear author... the author of the book that I 
have come to love and that I carry everywhere 
with me in my knapsack... .” | 

The letter was apparently written by ia serious 
and thoughtful man, he wrote sincerely, as he 
would to a friend. | 

He was a seeker, an unsatisfied reader who had 
at last found what he wanted in Stepanov's book. 

“Your book not only contains interesting and 
little-known facts,” he wrote, “not only some 
profound concepts concerning these facts, but 
there is something else, something exceedingly 
important—you are there, not as a scientist 
but as a person.... How many impersonal 
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and very often soulless books are published un- 
der the heading of scientific or popular-scientific 
editions, books whose authors naively assume 
that the facts in themselves are interesting with- 
out the enthusiasm, the spirit of the one who 
gathered them.... 

“Your book is written in your own personal 
manner, in your own individual style. The reader 
feels that you love your subject and that primi- 
tive man and his art means a lot to you. You have 
something to tell your readers... .” 

At this point Stepanov broke off his reading to 
olance at the end of the letter where writers 
usually told something about themselves. The 
letter was written by a geologist who had read 
the book on the Taimyr Peninsula and had writ- 
ten the letter from there, from his expedition 
camp. 

“Is it your first book?” asked the geologist. 
“What do you intend to do next? For God’s sake 
don’t be satisfied with what you have already 
done. That is the trouble with many talented peo- 
ple, they are too easily satisfied. Your book is 
only the beginning, so far it is only a promise. 
You have transported your readers into ian extra- 
ordinary, savage and little-known era and have 
told us of the outward signs of that era. The real 
nature of that distant millennium is shown to us 
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for a moment and then disappears again. Your 
book is not a very big one, and could not very 
well be bigger. There are many hypotheses and 
assumptions but not enough convincing facts 
have been collected. Don’t take offence at my 
critical remarks. Your book is very uneven ... 
amazingly uneven. It contains not only odd pages 
that are clumsy. It reads as though a strange 
hand had written ideas foreign to the main thesis 
into an otherwise talented text. In some places it 
is simply a flop....” 

“Flop.” That word made Stepanov shudder. 
Was the geologist hinting at those chapters that 
Stepanov had written himself depending on odd 
remarks made by Orochev? So that had not re- 
mained hidden from the attentive reader. What a 
pity! Perhaps it would not escape the attention 
of other readers. In his haste Stepanov forgot 
that in those chapters that had been rewritten 
many times very little was feft of what he, Ste- 
panov, had written. 

Stepanov read over that part of the letter again 
and then continued reading farther. Suddenly he 
even jumped for joy. The geologist had liked the 
book, after all, he did not pay too much attention 
to its defects. Who has not got his defects! 

“Who are you?” asked his reader. “Are you a 
newcomer to science or an old, experienced 
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scholar? Although I have never seen you I know 
that you are sincere and talented. Your book is 
part of you yourself.” 

Stepanov was touched. He read the letter io 
his father, a thing he had never done before, and 
tears welled up in the old man’s eyes. Mentally 
he recalled the past, those splendid minutes, 
hours and days when he had led Yevgeny by the 
hand through the Zoological Gardens, along the 
Neva or to the Puppet Theatre, when he had 
patiently and fondly answered Yevgeny’s ques- 
tions as the father of an only child should. Yev- 
geny, incidentally, was not of the curious type 
and did not make his parents’ life a misery with 
tormenting questions. His father mentally recalled 
Yevgeny’s school, the parents’ meetings at which 
the teacher had reproached other parents and 
quoted Yevgeny Stepanov and the parents who 
had brought him so well as an example to be fol- 
lowed by others. 

“Write him a full answer and make it cordial, 
Yevgeny,” said his father. “The geologist expects 
it. Don’t put it off, write now.’ 

Yevgeny did not put it off but sat down at his 
desk and began writing to the unknown man 
whose cordiality meant so much to him. 

As he wrote he recalled everything, especially 
the situation that had developed during the past 
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months around him and his book. Some of the 
‘post-graduate students working under Orochev’s 
guidance were obviously unfriendly in their aat- 
titude towards him. The prolessors were also 
hostile, regarding him as a parvenu. Orochev 
had obviously not been wasting his time, he had 
done. his best. 

Far away in Taimyr he had a devoted friend, 
a friend who was tactful and observant and who 
could read between the lines. In his letter he 
asked quite plainly: 

“Did anybody interfere with you? In some 
places you feel it. I think the bad spots in the 
book were mot your fault. You obviously had 
somebody who ‘tutored’ you. Oh, those careful 
tutors who are afraid of beld, independent 
thought... .” 

Stepanov wrcie a long, very thorough letter, 
not sparing the details. He was in perfect agree- 
ment with his correspondent. The personal man- 
ner, the personal style—that is the soul of any 
book. Of course, this had not been easily 
achieved. He had had to work hard, to forget his 
own cares and troubles and give up everything 
for his book, the child of his brain. It meant 
sleepless nights, no meetings with his friends, no 
theatres or movies. Young scientific workers usu- 
ally neglect style. Their master’s theses are 
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ordinarily written in dead, scholastic language. 
They forget that only ideas that are fervently ex- 
pressed can interest and convince the reader. But 
he, Yevgeny Stepanov, had not forgotten this 
when he worked on his book. 

At the end of his letter Stepanov did not forget 
to ask his distant correspondent about his own 
plans and intentions.... He forgot only one 
thing—he forgot to say a single word about Pro- 
fessor Orochev. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


When Syumelyu came to Stepanov’s lectures 
he sat in the back row in the far corner. 

He took his notebook with him and, of course, 
a freshly sharpened pencil although he had no 
intention of writing anything. He opened his 
notebook and drew pictures of the mountains, 
larches and cliffs of his native land, pictures of 
the light-footed maral, the Altai deer that ran 
across a sheet of paper that had been converted 
into a valley or the fringe of a forest. 

On one occasion the girl who sat next to him 
asked him: 

“Why don’t you listen, Dedeyev? Why don’t 
you take notes? Does the lecture bore you?” 

Bored? No, Syumelyu wasn’t bored. Bored was 
not the right word. Rather the opposite. He was 
interested in watching Stepanov, watching that 
amazing man in whom everything was deceptive, 
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from the smile that played on his Nps to the 
concluding phrases of his fecture. 

“TI don’t want you to be uncritical in respect of 
what I have told you. You must not believe every- 
thing, not even what your teacher tells you. Our 
study of the Paleolithic is still a young branch of 
science. The main thing is to think independently. 
Don’t wait until everything is chewed over and 
placed in your mouth. Check it up yourself... .” 

He certainly knew how to appear modest and 
was undoubtedly a good actor. In the course of 
the past six months Syumelyu and his friend 
Kuznetsov had become convinced that this cham- 
pion of independent thought did not possess a 
single idea of his own, not one fact that he could 
call his own, everything he had was borrowed 
from somebody else with. the exception of. the 
book he had written where every line told the 
exact opposite. It was difficult to reconcile the 
two corceptions; there was not just one Docent 
Stepanov but two Stepanovs, two totally different 
people. ... 

Kuznetsov and Syumelyu often talked about 
this. 

“You know, Dedeyev,” said Kuznetsov on one 
occasion, “it’s the simplest thing in the world. 
Stepanov didn’t write that book himself. Some- 
body helped him.” 
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Syumelyu thought this idea ridiculous. Who 
would write a book for somebody else? Why? 
For what possible reason? 

Kuznetsov, however, was not joking. 

“You don't know life, Dedeyev,” he Said. 
“Everything is much more complicated than you 
think.” 

Motya would have been surprised and, of 
course, offended if she had known what they 
suspected Stepanov of. She was always talking 
about him, about his book, his talents ind his 
virtues. 

“That’s also a sort of talent,” said Kuznetsov, 
guessing what Syumelyu was thinking, “to 
make somebody else write for you.” 

Syumelyu pondered over this. He was greatly 
fond of people as such and for men of science he 
had a particular respect; he could not think badly 
of any one of them. But Vasily was right, life 
is complicated. And people are different. ... 

He, Syumelyu Dedeyev, certainly did not-know 
enough about life. One day when he was reading 
one of Orochev’s articles in the Public Library 
he came across.familiar expressions, words and 
phrases that he had either read or heard some- 
where before. 

Something that nobody ‘else had noticed was 
revealed to the enquiring mind of this observant 
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student. How did Orochev’s favourite phrases 
and expressions find their way into Stepanov's 
book? So Kuznetsov was right, somebody had 
helped Stepanov write his book and Orochev 
knew more about it than anybody. Sooner or later 
everybody, of course, would know about it. It 
would be better if the last person to know it was 
Motya. It would be hard for her to bear. Syume- 
lyu would never tell her what he thought about 
Stepanov. 

Syumelyu was proud of his progress. Was there 
anything bad in that? All of us are glad when 
the professor is pleased with our answers, when 
he smiles as he puts his signature in the report- 
book. 

With each successive examination he was more 
pleased than ever before, and why not when he 
could now from time to time meet Motya. Per- 
haps it was too soon to rejoice? Perhaps she was 
only pretending, only playing with him? Was she 
talking to him, to Syumelyu Dedeyev, and think- 
ing iall the time of somebody else? 

It also happened that Syumelyu’s meetings 
with Motya were interrupted unceremoniously by 
some unseen outsider. The telephone stood there 
on the table and some third unwanted person 
rang up. 
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“Yes?” answered Motya. “No!” “Yes.” Ap- 
parently “yes” and “no” were the only words 
in the human language, although the modulations 
of Motya’s voice put many shades of meaning 
into those two words. Although she did every- 
thing she could to prevent Dedeyev from know- 
ing whom she was talking to he nevertheless 
guessed. That third person was Yevgeny Ste- 
panov. He rang her up from home'or froma 
public call-box and Motya answered with her 
“yes” and “no.” But still Syumelyu was con- 
tented. He, Dedeyev, was sitting in Motya’s 
room. 

But was there anything to be pleased about, 
after all? Syumelyu Dedeyev was sitting in the 
room in person, but who was in Motya’s heart, 
who was the subject of her thoughts and feel- 
ings? Girls are so capricious! 

As she sat there with Syumelyu and talked to 
him Motya behaved as though some unseen third 
person were present. 

‘What has Orochev done to displease him?” 
she exclaimed indignantly. “He’s a dry-as-dust 
pedant but he’s a real scientist!”’ 

“TI don’t understand you,” said Syumelyu in 
astonishment. “I didn’t say a word about 
Orochev!” 

“Didn’t you2” she asked, smiling. 
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Girls like Motya are never iat.a loss for words! 

For five or ten minutes they talked about their 
own affairs and then, again forgetting Syumelyu, 
she continued her argument with the absent third 
person. 

‘Why do I have to study what he happens to be 
studying at the moment? I’m interested in an- 
other epoch altogether.” 

“Who is he?” 

This time Dedeyev pretended not to uwunder- 
stand. 

“Excuse me, Syumelyu, I have the bad habit 
of thinking aloud.” 

The habit, of course, was not a good one. Still 
he was prepared to forgive Motya a lot and did 
not intend to lose his temper with her on account 
of the bad habit of thinking aloud. 

“What are you watching the clock for?” asked 
Motya. “Have you an appointment?” 

“Yes, I have,” answered Syumelyu. 

An expression of astonishment appeared on 
Motya’s face. 

“Yt also have an appointment. I’m going to the 
theatre with somebody,” she said. 

“Are you joking?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“All right, go along.” 

He paused for a moment and then said the 
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wrong thing, said something he ought not to 
have done. 

“It’s not a girl that’s waiting for me, but.a fel- 
low, Vasily Kuznetsov. We agreed to meet.’” 

“That doesn’t worry me in the slightest,” an- 
swered Motya, “go with a girl if you like.” _ 

No, Motya Chichkanova’s character was no 
easy one—there was nothing easy or simple 
about her. 

Dedeyev met Kuznetsov near the Public Lib- 
rary. Orochev’s apartment was only three blocks 
from there. Everybody called the professor dry 
but to them, Kuznetsov and Dedeyev, he was 
very attentive. He asked them about things that 
seldom interest teachers—about their childhood, 
habits and abilities. Both of them were touched 
by this attention. Now they stood before the felt- 
covered door of the flat and rang the bell. There 
was only one bell-push and they had to ring only 
once. Orochev himself opened the door. He wel- 
comed them cordially and invited them into his 
study. 

The study was a wonderful, splendidly equipped 
ship for a mental journey to the Magdalenian 
Period:. Everything here reminded one of that 
distant. epoch—reproductions of cliff drawings, 
objects belonging to the period, and only the win- 
dow, the bright window looked out on to the 
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world in which we live. Beneath the window the 
River Moika flowed between its granite-bound 
banks.... 

Syumelyu smiled at his own thoughts and 
glanced at Kuznetsov. Kuznetsov was obviously 
thinking of the same things as Syumelyu. It was 
still too soon for them to board the ship sailing 
into past times, they still wanted to breathe the 
air of the world in which they had been born. 
When Syumelyu graduated the university he 
would return to his native mountains. There was 
plenty for him to do there. Kuznetsov was also 
in no hurry to start a post-graduate course. He 
was not afraid of the modest pay of a provincial 
museum worker. Like all provincial museum 
workers he would be at one and the same time 
archaeologist, ethnographer, specialist in the his- 
tory of architecture, art connoisseur and pheno- 
logist registering the annual spring and autumn 
flight of birds. 

“My uncle, with whom I lived and who brought 
me up,” said Kuznetsov, continuing his thoughts 
aloud, “is a regional museum worker. He has 
long been intending to visit you, Nikolai Ilyich, 
he wants to meet you and argue with vou. He’s 
read your books but there’s something he doesn’t 
agree with. I don’t properly know what it is. 
He’s got his own point of view.” 
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“Let him drop in,’ said Orochev. “We can 
argue. Only tell him to ring me up beforehand.” 

‘He can ring up, of course, if he puts a trunk- 
call through,” laughed Kuznetsov. “But dropping 
in is a bit harder. He lives in a small town in 
Western Siberia.” 

“Archaeologist?” asked Orochev. 

“A little bit of everything like all museum 
workers in the provinces.” 

“Does he intend transferring here?” 

“Transferring? Why, our town is older than 
Leningrad. A short time ago my uncle discovered 
some interesting historical material about our 
compatriots and ancestors, the ‘ore-diviners.’ He 
managed to interest the whole town. The only 
trouble is Uncle is getting old and sick. He’s 
waiting for me to finish the university and then 
come home and continue the work he has devoted 
his whole life to.” | 

Orochev laughed and turned to Dedeyev. 

“And have you got an uncle in the local mu- 
seum, Dedeyev?” he asked. | 

“T have a grandmother,” answered Syumelyu. 
“She used to be the chief herdswoman and knows 
the past as well as any local historian. But she 
doesn’t like recalling the past, she’s more in- 
terested in the future. She has a somewhat naive 
but more or less correct conception of my spe- 
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ciality. Somebody from the Regional Committee 
of the Communist Party was once at her house. 
‘Your grandson Syumelyu Dedeyev will be use- 
ful to us as a propagandist,’ he told her. ‘We 
shall fight against survivals of the past.’ And 
that’s what she says now: they’re teaching him 
to fight against the past.’”’ Syumelyu smiled in 
some embarrassment. “There’s plenty to do. | 
shan’t be out of work.” 

Orochev got up and began walking up and 
down the room as though he had forgotten the 
students. 

True and loyal people had to be trained to 
serve Soviet science and the best of them had to 
be carefully selected for post-graduate courses. 
There was that very capable girl, Chichkanova, 
but Stepanov had got hold of her. She herself 
wanted to work with Stepanov. And why not, in- 
deed! A popular author! But what could that 
Stepanov give her? 

Nikolai Ilyich had invited the students to his 
house to talk with them about their future, about 
their affairs and about the progress they had 
made. He had been sure that as soon as he said 
to them: “I want to start getting you ready now 
for your future post-graduate courses,” they would 
readily agree, would be very well satisfied. But 
nothing of the sort. It seemed that he would have 
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to talk them round, convince them. If necessary 
he would go to that length. Orochev, however, 
did not foresee such an end to this conversation. 
When the students left he walked back and forth 
in his study for a long time with a worried look 
on his face. 

One of the students, the one that reminded 
Orochev of the ancient artist, had asked him a 
question that greatly upset Nikolai Ilyich. Was 
it possible that the students had begun to find 
out Stepanov for what he was and guess how 
his book had been written? 

Dedeyev had not said so straight out. Of course 
he would not, but he had noticed something ol 
great importance—he had noticed some of the 
peculiarities oi Orochev’s style, his personal man- 
ner of writing in somebody else’s book. Perhaps 
other people had also noticed it but were pretend- 
ing not to have done in order to spare him. 

Orochev’s life and work had been beyond re- 
proach until he had met Stepanov. He had always 
been honest, a man of principle, and his actions 
had never given him cause to blush. Today he 
had not known how to answer a student, had 
been as confused as a schoolboy caught passing 
on a crib. Foolish and awkward! Nikolai Ilyich 
was ashamed of himself and did not know what 
to do. 
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His wife entered the study as quietly and care- 
fully as usual, trying to make sure the door did 
not slam, that no noise worried her husband. 
Nikolai Ilyich’s disturbed state of mind did not 
escape her. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Kolya?” she 
asked in her usual quiet, tactiul manner, trying 
not to alarm him, “Do you feel out of sorts?” 

Nikolai Ilyich pretended not to hear her 
question. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Syumelyu became interested in archaeology 
quite early in life, not at Leningrad University 
but while he was still living in his native village 
of Dian-Diel. A professor and some students had 
come one spring, hired workers, and began dig- 
ging into a mound on the river-bank. 

Another world lay hidden there beneath layers 
of ice and stones, a world separated from ours by 
thousands of years. Sitting around the camp-fire 
at night waiting for the kettle to boil the profes- 
sor would spend the evenings talking to his work- 
ers. He told them that the ice-bound mound hid a 
corner of a long lost world and that they were 
digging down through the frozen stones and clay 
to get a glimpse of the life of people who had 
long since passed away from this earth. 

Everybody has eyes to see and ears to hear 
with but nobody listened so keenly to the profes- 
sor’s stories as Syumelyu Dedeyev, the boy from 
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the Dian-Diel collective farm in the Altai Moun- 
tains. Although he was only fifteen years old at 
the time he took ia shovel and went tc work and 
a fortnight later brought his first wages home 
to his mother. 

When Syumelyu came home his mother 
grumbled at him. It wasn’t that she believed very 
much in the Erlik, the god of evil who lived in 
an underground palace and quenched his thirst 
at a lake filled with human blood instead of 
water. But she wondered whether it was right to 
disturb people who had ‘been buried 2,500 years 
ago. Some day we too shall be buried, she 
thought, and it won’t be very nice if someone 
comes along and suddenly disturbs our rest. 

Autumn came and the professor went away. 
As he said good-bye he fussed around the truck 
loaded with boxes containing the remains of that 
ancient world. The thousand-year-old ice that 
had formed in the cavities between the stones 
that covered the tomb had preserved many things 
just as though time itself had frozen. Horses 
slaughtered 2,500 years ago were fully preserved. 
The clothes on the people looked as though they 
had just been put on. On the surface, however, 
there was no ice and measures had to be taken 
to preserve in the open air that which had been 
preserved by time and ice. 
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After the professor had gone away Syumelyu 
went back to school. The boy had been just as 
excited as the professor himself. He had good 
cause to be for not every lad of his age could 
spend the summer listening to the lectures of a 
well-known scientist and not everybody could get 
a glimpse into a distant world buried deep under 
the earth and ice. Syumelyu had learned as much 
in one summer as other boys learn in ten. Per- 
haps he was a little intoxicated with his knowl- 
edge? No, he wanted to know more. History was 
taught by Chichkanova, a young teacher, Motya’s 
elder sister who had graduated a teachers’ col- 
lege the year before. To the first question which 
Syumelyu Dedeyev asked her she answered 
haughtilv: 

“That’s not in the syllabus. Don’t get away 
from the subject.” 

Syumelyu wasn’t concerned with any syllabus. 
He wanted to know all about those people who 
had made the things the professor had taken 
away. 

Hostility between the young teacher and the 
persistent boy with his thirst for knowledge grad- 
ually increased. Chichkanova and Syumelyu, 
however, hid this even from themselves. The 
eager lad was both disconcerted and irritated at 
an attitude he could not understand: if he wanted 
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to know something why were his questions al- 
ways left unanswered? 

One day Syumelyu drove his teacher to tears. 
She jumped up from her seat and then sat down 
again and cried. After lunch she went to com- 
plain about Syumelyu to his mother and to 
Grandma Sarybash. She thought that Syumelyu 
with his awkward questions was deliberately in- 
terrupting the lessons. Syumelyu’s mother 
screamed at Syumelyu threateningly. Was it so 
hard for him to keep quiet? The lesson only lasted 
an hour! If she could go to school instead of her 
good-for-nothing son she would never worry her 
teacher with questions! If he didn’t learn to keep 
quiet he would be kept back for another year. 
The teacher would be angry with him and would 
always find some pretext to give him a bad mark. 

And Syumelyu stopped annoying the teacher. 
How did that happen? He knew he would not get 
a bad mark and would not be kept back a sec- 
ond year. It was simply that during the winter 
holidays Chichkanova’s younger sister came from 
Gorno-Altaisk to Dian-Diel and Syumelyu made 
friends with her although she was two grades 
higher in school. What a wonderful day that was! 
The wind was capricious and hurled snow in the 
people’s faces, but Syumelyu was happy. Motya 
talked and he listened. Her face was not like that 
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of other girls. Every thought was reflected in her 
face in the same way as the dark forests and the 
blue sky are reflected in the clear mountain 
waters. 

Did Motya know a lot? No, she knew very lit- 
tle, much less than her sister, the teacher. How- 
ever, there are more important things on this 
earth than millennia hidden under the ground. 

Every day Syumelyu Dedeyev and Motya 
Chichkanova met. But after all there are only 
fourteen days in a fortnight and only half as 
many in-a week. Motya Chichkanova returned to 
her parents in Gorno-Altaisk on the same truck 
the old professor had used to take away his 
archaeological finds the autumn before. 

The winter holidays came to an end. Syumelyu 
now sat quieter than anybody at Chichkanova’s 
lessons. He miade one discovery that filled him 
with astonishment. In the teacher’s face, that 
seemed so familiar to him, Motya’s eyes smiled 
at him, as though Motya had forgotten them when 
she went away. And that was so wonderful! 

People can find explanations for everything: 
Chichkanova, they said, was Motya’s sister. All 
the same it was incomprehensible. When Chich- 
kanova looked at Syumelyu with Motya’s smiling 
eyes he was beside himself. And so the winter 
passed and he did not ask a single question. 
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In those days Syumelyu began to realize that 
life is a very complicated business, sorrowful at 
times but even then it is worth while living! A 
year later Syumelyu learned that Motya had gone 
to Leningrad to study. 

Five years passed and Syumelyu again met 
Motya, not in the mountain village of Dian-Diel, 
but in Leningrad where he had also come to con- 
tinue his studies. Even now he remembered how 
he stood at the corner of the street and looked 
at the number of a house. It was not the number 
he was looking for. He had to go five houses 
further on. Every door of every house beckoned 
with its own secret, every door seemed fo say: 
“Ring and enter.” It was all so interesting. 

In his jacket pocket Syumelyu carried a note- 
book with addresses and together with it a letter. 
This letter would help him to meet and renew the 
acquaintance of one whom he had never forgotten 
since their meeting. Of course there would still be 
millions of people who would not know him iand 
whom he would not know. In the district where 
he had lived almost everybody knew him and he 
knew almost everybody else. When he went any- 
where his Heart did not beat as it was beat- 
ing now. 

One spring he had crossed a raging mountain 
river on a ferry. The rape broke and the ferry, 
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together with the people and horses loudly 
screaming from fear, was carried downstream 
past cliffs and jagged crags. 

But the evil, blood-thirsty god Erlik—as 
Grandma Sarybash afterwards said—did not get 
his feast that day. The people on the ferry 
srabbed poles and oars to fight against the swift- 
moving current. By their efforts they brought the 
boat on to a sandbank in the neighbourhood olf 
a dangerous crag. In the autumn, when Syumelyu 
described the incident in a school essay, it did 
not occur to him that the ferry might have been 
dashed to pieces, he thought only about how to 
write his essay without making any mistakes. 

Life is ia peculiar arrangement, petty things 
often seem as important as big events. Syumelyu 
had passed his examinations, had entered the 
university, why then should he be so excited 
standing at somebody else’s door? 

There was nothing easier in the world than 
raise his finger to the bell-push and ring. True 
enough there were no bell-pushes where Syume- 
lyu came from. People visited friends and neigh- 
bours quite simply and never had to think how 
many times to ring for each one. 

Syumelyu pressed the button three times. He 
even perspired from the strain as though he were 
solving a difficult mental problem—two long 
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rings and one short. A girl opened the door. She 
was wearing a check house dress and smelt of 
some unknown flowers. 

“Does Chichkanova live here?” asked Syu- 
melyu. 

He need not have asked. But then one does not 
always ask questions because they are necessary. 

“T’m Chichkanova. What do you want?” 

He felt a certain aloofness, perhaps even dis- 
appointment, in her answer. She cast a glance 
at Syumelyu and in those eyes so well known 
and so lively there flashed something like 
mockery. 

He was so taken aback that he did not an- 
swer. He simply handed her the letter. Maybe she 
thought he was the postman? No; with a light nod 
of her head she invited him to follow her in. 

A passage-way, a door and behind that door an 
unknown world—her room. 

Only her eyes reminded him that he had once 
known her. Everything else about her was 
strange. Changed and strange. 

Apparently she recognized him although she 
did not use his name. 

“Have you come to us for long?” 

Syumelyu smiled in embarrassment. 

“I expect so. Today I think I passed the ex- 
annnation.”’ 
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“He knew very well that he had passed the last 
examination but still he said, “I think.” 

His name was Syumelyu. Perhaps she had for- 
gotten his namie? In four years she could have 
forgotten. In speaking to him she called him 
“vou” instead of the more familiar “thou.” 

“Where are you living? In the hostel? You 
ought to get some other shoes, people don’t wear 
heavy jackboots here. Is it the first time you've 
been to such a big city?” 

The plural “you” apparently exists for the spe- 
cial purpose of alienating people, keeping them 
apart. 

Her name was Motya. Perhaps she had 
changed it for another? She frowned when he 
called her Motya. Then he mentioned the name 
of that fast flowing, sparkling river beside which 
stood the home of his childhood. After all, her 
home was in the same district. She. knew the 
names of the mountains and villages, the names 
of the same people he knew. But none of that 
brought him any closer to her. He felt this, not so 
much in the words she used but in the way she 
pronounced them. 

A visitor who still stays on when it is long 
past his time to go always looks foolish. As 
he closed the door behind him Syiimelyu looked ° 
back. Two long rings and one short. It was fot 
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difficult to remember, it would be far more diffi- 
cult to force himself to forget it. Why should he 
try to retain in his memory that which was un- 
necessary? 

“What are you looking so miserable about?” 
asked his room-mate at the hostel. “Want to get 
back home?” 

Home? No, Syumelyu felt quite all right here 
in the city. True enough he was a bit sad. But 
those millions of people who lived in those count- 
less houses were not to blame for Syumelyu’s not 
having been received as he expected to be in one 
of them. 

His room-mate, who had spent half his scholar- 
ship allowance on an old, rare and extremely 
expensive book, was called Vasily. They spent 
the whole evening together, talking about every- 
thing under the sun. Vasily Kuznetsov was al- 
ready in his second year at the university and 
considered himself an old inhabitant of Lenin- 
orad. They agreed to go to the Hermitage 
Museum together the next day. 

Tomorrow—a wonderful word. 

Then tomorrow came and Syumelyu went to 
the Hermitage Museum. With him went his new 
friend. 

They saw many pictures. Kuznetsov explained 
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them. But Syumelyu’s imagination prevented him 
trom listening. 

“That’s by a famous artist,’ said Vasily, point- 
ing to an enormous canvas. 

And Syumelyu remembered his first meeting 
with an artist from Gorno-Altaisk, also famous. 
All the truck-drivers and herdsmen of the district 
knew him. The artist on a motorcycle overtook a 
herd of vaks that Syumelyu and other herdsmen 
were driving from the Mongolian frontier to 
Biisk. The camp-fires were burning. One of the 
girls was cutting into tiny pieces the bluish flesh 
of a goat that had been killed that morning. The 
artist strove to transmit to his canvas everything 
as he saw it. Surely he didn’t imagine that little 
piece of cloth could contain the whole herd with 
the mountains and the sky? Syumelyu became 
convinced then that a very great distance sepa- 
rates man’s desires from his achievements. The 
artist tried hard, there could be no doubt about 
that, but the camp-fire, the yaks, the mountains, 
the sky and even the bashful cook stubbornly 
refused to make a picture. ; 

Syumelyu felt something akin to chagrin and 
impatience. For in that game that had just started 
he was fully on the side of the artist. 

“That’s only a sketch,” said the artist. “I'll 
have to work a lot before it becomes a picture.” 
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It was from this artist that Syumelyu first 
heard the word “Flermitage.’’ And now he was 
standing in one of the Hermitage rooms looking 
at the pictures of other artists. But his dreams 
and his recollections prevented him from under- 
standing Kuznetsov’s explanations. 

“T don’t think you’re listening to me,” said 
Vasily. There was no note of annoyance in his 
words. He could understand Syumelyu’s feelings. 

The world is a big place, wonderful and 
diverse, and the books on the shelves and the 
long branches of the maples in the Leningrad 
gardens all had something to tell about it. Kuz- 
netsov knew much more about life, about people 
and about science than Syumelyu did. But he was 
not a bit like the school-teacher Chichkanova and 
liked more than anything else to answer difficutt 
questions. Sometimes he would search his mem- 
ory and then say to Syumelyu: 

“Can you wait ia bit? Pll go to the library this 
evening and look it up. Yes, the Universe is in- 
finite, and the proof of this cost Giordano Bruno 
his life. They burnt him at the stake for answer- 
ing that very question which you have just 
asked me, Syumelyu. But you won’t be satisfied 
with a short, schematic answer, will you? Neither 
will 1.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Life continued its usual course and Docent 
Stepanov carried out his daily tasks with accu- 
racy and precision: he delivered lectures, took 
seminar classes on paleolithic art, examined 
students. At examinations he was confident and 
easy-going and this confidence was transmitted 
to the students—Stepanov gave them the mark 
they deserved, neither higher nor lower. When he 
returned home he complained to his father that 
he could not manage to find time for scientific re- 
search work—he was so overburdened with bor- 
ing academic tasks. At times he even really did 
believe that everybody had conspired to prevent 
him from preparing the doctor’s thesis he had 
planned a year before. Sometimes he sat down at 
the huge, ideally arranged, typically professorial 
desk and tried to write. These were the most crit- 
ical and difficult moments of his life. The 
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phrases that he himself had written on the paper 
seemed drearily long, boring, disconnected and, 
worst of all, not his own. The very act of writ- 
ing was itself ia torment. He had to select words, 
discard them, and thoughts grew dim and empty 
long before he succeeded, with the greatest dilf- 
ficulty, in giving them expression and recording 
them on paper. 

He wanted to think of something else that had 
ne direct connection with his boring work. He 
remembered the post-graduate student Chich- 
kanova, a pretty girl who was always pouting at 
him either from pride or from offence; but he 
only had to smile at her and she just melted. 
Silly kid, tormenting him, trying to make him 
jealous of her compatriot Dedeyev. Behaves like 
a schoolgirl, but talented, nevertheless. “A bril- 
liant pen.” Were there not many wives who had 
been their husband’s faithful helpers all their 
lives? 

No, he did not think of taking an assistant yet 
awhile. What was the need? Any work comes 
difficult in the early stages. Why, even Orochev 
sometimes sat for hours over a single phrase. 

Any extraneous noise in the house or in the 
street made Stepanov lose his temper. 

“Glasha!” he called to their miaid. ‘Go and iask 
the neighbours to switch their wireless off, at 
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least for an hour or so. They don’t give me a 
chance to work.” 

And Glasha went to ask them. They shut off 
the wireless but the work did not improve. After 
six months’ work Stepanov had only managed to 
write some fifteen pages and oi these at least a 
quarter was taken up with quotations and foot- 
notes. 

And then other troubles came along. The pub- 
lishers of the Soviet Encyclopaedia returned the 
article that had cost him so much torturous effort. 
The pages were scratched by the editor’s merci- 
less blue pencil and alongside almost every para- 
graph stood a huge question-mark. 

Incidentally Yevgeny Stepanov’s life had be- 
come like one big editor’s question-mark on the 
margin of a manuscript. Everything was prob- 
lematic. Stepanov asked himself how he would 
get out of the situation that had developed. He 
could, of course, put off the doctor’s thesis, some 
people live for twenty years on a master’s de- 
gree. By referring to the fact that he was weighed 
down with academic and pedagogical work he 
could refuse to write articles. In any case, it was 
not so long ago that he had published a book that 
had been widely acknowledged! 

Probably it was his nerves that were giving 
way. He became too suspicious and mistrustful. 
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There had been a strange and vexing occurrence 
in the bibliographical section of a scientific li- 
brary a short time before this. Stepanov had asked 
the librarian, Schwartz, to prepare him a list ol 
everything that had been published during -the 
past three years on paleolithic art. He wanted to 
check up and complete his somewhat scanty list. 
Half an hour later the librarian came to the table 
where he was working and gave him the neatly 
written list in which Stepanov immediately dis- 
covered an obvious mistake. His, Stepanov’s, book 
about paleolithic art had for some reason or an- 
other been attributed to Professor Orochev. Prob- 
ably he should not have said anything to 
Schwartz about such a trifle and should simply 
have corrected it himself. But he did not. 

“There is something wrong here,” he said. And 
with his usual charming smile pointed to the 
place in the bibliography. 

‘“T don’t see any error,” said Schwartz. 

“What do you mean—‘don’t see.’ That’s not 
Orochev’s book but mine. Orochev has no work 
of that title.” 

Then followed something that Stepanov had 
least of all expected. A strange phrase reached 
his ears: 

. “And so you think that book really is yours?” 

Stepanov lost his presence of mind. 
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“But really... this is some sort of misunder- 
standing.” 

Then came the strangest thing of all—the 
librarian laughed. He laughed openly, frankly, 
like those who see something funny to laugh at. 

In the bibliographical section of the library 
there was usually dead silence so that everybody 
looked up at the sound of laughter. 

“Pardon me,” repeated Stepanov, already be- 
side himself with anger. “What is there funny in 
this list?” | 

Even stranger and more mysterious was the 
fact that the librarian agreed with him. 

“No, it isn’t funny,” he said, “it’s pitiful.” 

Stepanov went cold with fear. Surely Orochev 
hadn’t been talking? Could one depend on such 
a man? Surely he must realize that he was doing 
damage to himself as well as to his former post- 
oraduate. 

And this became the one thought that filled 
Stepanov’s head. He was overcome by a sickly 
feeling of dread every time he entered the Dean’s 
office. It seemed to him that acquaintances that 
he met put some specific meaning into simple 
words said in answer to his greeting. Every ac- 
cidental remark that he heard seemed to him to 
be a hint, every smile on the face of a professor 
or student seemed like a sneer. When he walked 
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along the street and saw people gathered around 
a news-stand reading a humorous article, he 
shuddered and glanced ai the headline. Every- 
thing became clouded, uninteresting. Days that 
had formerly flowed smoothly along now seemed 
endless—Stepanov had the constant feeling that 
he was waiting at the court door to answer a 
summons. He recalled the voice of the librarian, 
venomously polite, the calm tone with which he 
said the words: 

“IT am not mistaken, others are mistaken.” 

About that same time something similar hap- 
pened to Professor Orochev. He ialso applied for 
a list of books from the bibliographical section 
and also discovered an inaccuracy. Nikolai Ilyich 
called Schwartz and said: 

“T have never written any such book, Ivan 
Fyodorovich! Stepanov wrote this book.” 

Ivan Fyodorovich smiled. 

“But it’s very much like your books,” he said 
with a smile. 

He said that almost in a whisper but his words 
cut with extraordinary sharpness into Orochev’s 
consciousness. 

“What nonsense! Stepanov wrote the book,” 
said Orochev, pronouncing each word distinctly 
as was his wont. “Ste-pa-nov! Why argue with 
me, look in the catalogue.” 
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Ivan Fyodorovich answered just as distinctly, 
pronouncing each syllable separately: 

“No, not Ste-pa-nov, but you.” 

That sceptical smile with which Nikolai Ilyich 
was already well acquainted, played on 
Schwartz’s features. 

Nikolai Ilyich was angry. Again that doubting 
Thomas was poking his nose into other people’s 
affairs. At one time he had suspected Orochev of 
mystification, of an attempt to palm off a modern 
picture as an ancient cliff drawing. And what 
came of this attempt? Nikolai Ilyich had dis- 
covered a whole civilization and his opponents 
had been compelled to withdraw. What did that 
bilious individual want from him now? 

The awkward pause in their conversation 
dragged on and somebody had to put an end to it. 

Nikolai Ilyich spoke politely and jokingly: 

“IT can’t understand your extraordinary and 
unmotivated generosity, my dear Ivan Fyodo- 
rovich. You want to make me a present or at- 
tribute to me somebody else’s work? You should 
ask the author first, ask Stepanov whether he will 
agree.” 

“You’re still joking, Nikolai Ilyich, but really, 
it’s no joking matter,” said Schwartz drily. 

“You're talking riddles today, my dear Ivan 
Fyodorovich! I can’t stand riddles. Good-bye.” 
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Nikolai Ilyich put the book-list in his pocket 
and walked slowly out of the room, not forgetting 
to exchange greetings with one of the women 
library workers sitting near the door. 

Although Orochev pretended that he was not 
hurrying he wanted to get out of the bibliograph- 
ical section as quickly as he could. So Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich had guessed, after all, he had recognized 
his ideas, his style, his very spirit in another 
man’s book. Who knew his thoughts better than 
his old opponent, Schwartz?! _ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Zakhar Zakharovich Ovcharenko had never 
considered why he had chosen a career in science 
out of all possible careers open to him. It seemed 
perfectly natural to him but, probably, to him 
alone, Others regarded it almost as a riddle. 

Ovcharenko had entered the university in the 
early thirties. He was considered an active stu- 
dent although almost all his activity consisted 
of long, tiresome, empty speeches at student meet- 
ings that made his audience yawn and _ their 
heads ache. We soon get accustomed to such 
people and so the professors got accustomed to 
him. Ovcharenko was not at all surprized when 
an old, timorous professor who lived far removed 
from all reality proposed that he take a post- 
graduate course. The professor for some reason 
_or another was afraid of Ovcharenko, looked with 
respect at Ovcharenko’s army boots and tunic 
that he had got from an elder brother who had 
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served in the army, and firmly believed that in 
recommending the active student Ovcharenko he 
was doing what the epoch demanded of him. The 
old professor had a very vague idea of his epoch 
but still he did not want to lag behind the times. 

The tragedy of such people as Zakhar Zakha- 
rovich lies in the fact that they are not only unable 
to understand the inner world of others but have 
a wrong conception even of themselves. Ovcha- 
renko really believed that he loved science and 
was doing work of value to the state. For a long 
time he never even suspected that he was living 
at the expense of the nation for no particular 
reason. He could not lecture, and when he tried 
the students were almost in revolt—they could 
not listen to his dreary, lifeless phrases culled 
Irom various mantals. Instead of lecturing he 
had to take the lowest classes. Many years later 
Ovcharenko realized that he had made a mistake 
that it was already too late to correct. A weak 
man loses all his principles. Zakhar Zakharovich 
soon forgot ill that he had learned in his post- 
graduate years and began to lead a life of 
manoeuvre and trickery, to play on human pas- 
sions, to foresee what the administration would 
think. And he found people to protect him, for 
such a man as Ovcharenko may sometimes be 
useful. He was entrusted with jobs that the tired, 
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overworked professors, men who gave them- 
selves up entirely to science, did not want to do; 
he was appointed to various commissions—for 
the reception of new students, for the placing of 
eraduates and so on. Then he was made Assist- 
ant Dean. In this field he showed zeal if not 
talent. He had long, dreary talks with students, 
called them to his office, instructed them, trained 
them, shared his experience with them. He did 
all this with great sincerity, never suspecting 
that these dreary sermons did more harm than 
good. At meetings he was still fond of making 
speeches exposing others. He spoke against red 
tape, against routine, against indifference, but he 
spoke so lifelessly, used such trite, passionless 
and indifferent words that nobody listened to 
him, with the possible exception of two or three 
first-year girls whose inexperience led them to 
regard his speeches as a revelation. 

The students disliked Zakhar Zakharovich. 
When he called them into the office they listened 
sneeringly to his sermon and if it lasted too long 
they would ask: 

“May we go now, we have to attend—” 

They would make any excuse to avoid listen- 
ing to his advice. 

At last there came a student who listened at- 
tentively and willingly to his sermons and, instead 
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of waiting to be invited, himself came to the 
Assistant Dean for advice or help. This was Ste- 
panov. Not that he always listened to everything 
in silence, he sometimes made objections, argued; 
but his every gesture, his every word was a 
masterpiece of tact. 

When Ovcharenko talked with Stepanov he 
felt himself spiritually richer, he felt cleverer. 
Somebody was listening to him, arguing with 
him. Somebody opposed him. And what was more 
important, somebody took him seriously. This 
time it was not a couple of first-year girls fresh 
from school, still naive, trustful and shy, but a 
clever, capable student that the professors 
thought well of. 

Ovcharenko willingly helped Stepanov in 
every way he could: It was Ovcharenko that at- 
tacked Orochev, accused him of indifference to- 
wards the youth and of not training young peo- 
ple to replace the older generation; he played 
on Nikolai Ilyich’s pride until he got what he 
wanted out of him. It was not easy to get Oro- 
chev’s support, and Stepanov could not have got 
it without the aid of his patron. 

A few years passed and everything changed— 
students, post-graduates, professors. They all 
became older and more experienced. Ovcharenko 
was the only one in the department who did not 
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change. As before he was still surrounded by an 
atmosphere of his own, an atmosphere of dejec- 
tion, boredom, something that did not change, 
something eternal and untouchable, something 
forbidding that a stranger feels when he first 
eriters an old-established office to make a request. 

Ovcharenko had been working in the Dean’s 
office so long that both professors and stu- 
dents seemed to think that he had always been 
there. Andryukhin, that lover of jokes, sometimes 
said: 

“You say Ovcharenko has been Assistant Dean 
since 1946? Nonsense! He’s been there ia whole 
geological epoch. His appointment dates from 
the period of Matriarchy or earlier.” 

It gave Ovcharenko pleasure to watch the prog- 
ress of his favourite although it was a pleasure 
mixed with some alarm. | 

Life is full of contradictions and it was not 
easy for a talented man to make a way for him- 
self in the world. Danger was on every side, 
everywhere there were hostile people, conserva- 
tive people, people whose lives ran in a groove. 
~Qn account of his work in‘the Dean’s office, 
Ovcharenko was in the centre of the life of the 
department. He knew many things that his clever, 
far-sighted favourite did not know. Students 
came to him to complain of Docent Stepanov: his 
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lectures were boring, they sent students to 
sleep. 

Ovcharenko blamed them and took Stepanov’s 

art. 
" “A university auditorium is nota theatre. Real 
scholars are seldom masters of rhetoric. Have 
you read his book? You can learn something from 
that. Stepanov has brought much that is new into 
the subject. And you want to complain about 
him!” 

Ovcharenko was sure that somebody was agi- 
tating the students against Stepanov—either Oro- 
chev, or that sceptic, that conservative An- 
dryukhin. 

Ovcharenko made away with the students’ 
written complaints and did not let them go any 
farther. 

He often heard sceptical remarks from the pro- 
fessors, too, heard their doubts concerning Ste- 
panov’s knowledge and ability. 

“Good Lord,” he thought, “all that is as 
old as the hills. A talented man must always 
tread the thorny path. They cannot forgive Ste- 
panov for having written a daring, original 
book. They’re ready to libel him for his origi- 
nality.” 

Stepanov was always willing to talk to Zakhar 
Zakharovich about his plans, about his work on 
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his doctor’s thesis; he showed him letters from 
readers and newspaper reviews of his book. 

Yes, life is a complicated process and it is dif- 
ficult for a scientist to make his way. Talent, 
however, would win through.... Ovcharenko 
was convinced that Stepanov had a_ brilliant 
future before him. The alarm he felt, however, did 
not leave him. Sometimes even Ovcharenko had 
his doubts. He heard so many hints: Stepanov, 
they said, did not write the book himself, it was 
the work of Orochev. Of course there was a grain 
of truth in that: it had been Orochev’s duty to 
help Stepanov, every tutor helps his post-grad- 
uate students with their theses. To what extent, 
however, should they help, that was the question. 
But Ovcharenko drove all doubt aside—too many 
hopes were connected with Stepanov, too much 
depended on him. Too much work, too much effort 
had been expended on him. However selfless 
Ovcharenko may have been he sometimes thought 
of his own future; the years were passing, he was 
gaining no new knowledge and his work in the 
Dean’s office did not offer him anything. In the 
future Stepanov might be of use to him. 

And when Ovcharenko spoke to journalists 
who visited his department he again mentioned 
Stepanov to them. From time to time a tiny item 
in smal] print was tucked away in some news- 
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paper saying that Stepanov was preparing his 
doctor’s thesis, that he was about to leave on an. 
archaeological expedition. 

Ovcharenko sincerely believed that he was 
helping his favcurite, that he was strengthening 
his position, but in actual fact he only made 
matters worse. When professors read the items 
in the evening newspapers or in the students’ 
paper they thought with irritation: “That shame- 
less youngster is advertising himself again in- 
stead of studying and working.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Volodya Ryazantsev, the geologist whose let- 
ter had been full of praise for the book on paleo- 
lithic art, was born in the same city as Yevgeny 
otepanov. 

The same streets, bridges, gardens and parks 
filled the childhood of both of them. They trav- 
elled on the same trams and trolley-buses, the 
same rains pattered on the iron-covered roofs 
under which they lived. 

Unlike Yevgeny Stepanov, Volodya Ryazantsev 
never dreamed of becoming a famous actor. It 
would have been ridiculous to dream of some- 
thing for which he was unfitted—an actor must 
have talent and a great love for the theatre. 
Volodya was born in the family of an actor and 
he did not see anything romantic in his father’s 
profession. It was just work like any other. The 
word “theatre” had the same sound for Volodya 
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as the words “factory,” ‘building job,” “garage,” 
“tram depot” had for other boys. 

His father was not at home in the evenings, 
he was on the stage. His mother was not at home 
in the morning and afternoon, she was a de- 
signer at a big factory at the other end of the 
city. Young Volcdya had to get dinner ready for 
the whole family. 

“There’s no other such family even in the 
plays I act in,” laughed his father. “Truth is 
stranger than fiction. We need only one thing for 
a family idyll—dinner ready at the proper time. 
Volodya has burnt the chops again.” 

Volodya, however, not only found time to fry 
cutlets but also to visit the Pioneers’ Palace 
where he listened with great interest to lectures 
on the lives of famous scientists. 

Gradually there formed in his mind the com- 
posite picture of a great scientist. This ideal 
scientist combined the enthusiasm of Fersman 
and Boucher de Perthes with the humanism of 
Miklukho-Maklai, the stern courage of Przheval- 
sky with the charm of Timiryazev, the fearless- 
ness of Giordano Bruno with Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s profundity of thought, Chebyshev’s fine 
feeling for analysis with Tsiolkovsky’s bound- 
less imagination. This imaginary scientist was 
rather ephemeral, a combination of dream and 
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reality in which the dreams far outweighed 
reality. 

And then Volodya made the acquaintance of 
a scientist, not a great one, it is true, but never- 
theless a real scientific worker, a living, modern 
scientist; the circumstances were rather pro- 
saic—examinations at the Mining Institute where 
he was a first-year student. 

An examination is a sort of duel. The tall, 
stoutish, bald, green-eyed professor asked the 
questions. Volodya answered with a trepidation 
which he tried hard to conceal. 

The questions which this green-eyed man asked 
him were outwardly calm, even cold, although at 
times there was a note of something hidden be- 
tween the words, a faint suggestion of irony. At 
first it seemed as though the examiner were com- 
pletely indifferent towards this student, his inner 
world and his feelings. Ten minutes later, how- 
ever, there came a complete change. It seemed 
as though the professor was taking an X-Ray 
photograph of the student’s real knowledge, of 
the depths of his mind. Apparently the professor 
was least of all interested in what the student had 
remembered from the various manuals the sylla- 
bus recommended him to read. He wanted to find 
out what sort of man sat in front of him and what 
had brought him to the Mining Institute. 
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There was something like scorn in the green 
eyes of that examiner, eyes that were by no 
means friendly but were both clever and cunning. 
He certainly did not have a very high opinion of 
first-year student Ryazantsev and his knowledge. 
He was just a little bit haughty, that professor, 
and when he became tired of asking questions he 
sat playing with a pencil. 

“You've answered comparatively well, Rya- 
zantsev,” he said. “Perhaps I could give you the 
highest mark if I were to be very generous.” 

“Tl don’t want a mark I don’t deserve,” an- 
swered Volodya, “‘better a three than a five out of 
your generosity.” 

The professor looked at the student with in- 
terest. 

“Oho, a bit proud, aren’t you? Still, Pll give 
you a five. Just to be contrary. A generous five. 
Only you and I will know about the generosity. 
Only you and I in the whole of that infinite Uni- 
verse that surrounds us, and nobody else. Not 
even God. But a mark of three would immediately 
be known in the Dean’s oifice. Don’t you need 
your scholarship money?” 

One frosty Sunday morning in winter Volo- 
dya met his professor unexpectedly and under 
circumstances that were far from satisfactory. 
They met on the station platform, at the door of 
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an electric train to the suburbs. The professor 
held a pair of long, thin racing skis in one hand 
and in the other was a packet from which saus- 
age and a bottle of wine stuck out. Volodya also 
held a pair of skis although not so long and thin 
as the proiessor’s. 

“Going to Pargolovo?”’ asked the professor. 
“So am I.” 

Volodya smiled in confusion. They lived in 
two different worlds although they trod the same 
earth. It was only an hour later that Volodya dis- 
covered that the student had some advantages 
over the professor when they met on a snow- 
covered field and not in the university lecture 
hall. This, too, was something in the nature of 
a duel, but a duel without questions and answers, 
a duel that was fought out in complete silence. 

Some twenty or twenty-five years before this 
the professor had been a champion skier. Twenty 
years, however, is no short time, and this former 
champion, no matter how hard he tried, lagged 
behind a very ordinary amateur. 

Ryazantsev looked back. He was sorry for the 
professor who had to muster every ounce ol 
strength to keep going. Volodya slowed down. 
If he wanted to, it would not be difficult to lag 
behind the professor. The professor, however, im- 
mediately noticed his action and smiled sadly. 
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“I don’t need your generosity, Ryazantsev. 
Take your thirty metres. I don’t want to deceive 
myself even to do you a favour.” 

Ryazantsev recalled the recent examination 
and the ‘‘generous five.” 

“Nobody in the whole of this infinite Universe 
will know anything about it,’ he said. “Nobody 
except you iand I. Net even God.” 

Something like friendship sprang up between 
the professor and the student, a strange sort ol 
friendship with occasional sparring between 
them that made it seem to an outsider more like 
hostility. 

“Say, Vladimir,” asked his friends, ‘what has 
Nemilov got against you?” 

“Nemilov is merciless,” answered Volodya, 
“that’s all. As far as you others are concerned 
he’s full of mercy.” 

“Joking aside, Ryazantsev, let’s get at the 
truth. You’re the only one he flunked although you 
answered better than anybody else. What’s he 
got his knife into you for?” 

Volodya himself had no very clear idea why 
the professor acted the way he did. Perhaps even 
Nemilov himself did not know why he did it. He 
was cavilling and severe to a degree that was 
unjust with Ryazantsev alone; to all other stu- 
dents he was mild to the point of carelessness. 
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At the same time it was only with Volodya that 
he talked as with an equal. 

“Mr. Pickwick is not a favourite character 
of mine,” he said to Volodya one day. “Nor is 
Pierre Bezukhov.’’* 

“Am I anything like Mr. Pickwick or Pierre 
Bezukhov?” asked the astonished Volodya. 

Nemilov let that question pass as though he had 
not heard it. 

“T hate those so-called kind-hearted people,” 
he continued. “In life as well as in books. The 
kind-hearted, mild people are really the most 
unkind, the most malevolent, if you scratch them 
deep enough. I tell you this, Ryazantsev, because 
you are capable of understanding more than the 
trite, everyday truths. You are a very intelligent 
student, the most competent in your year. But 
still Pll give my head if you ever come to any- 
thing. You have just told me about Academician 
Vernadsky’s ‘biosphere.’ I forbid you to read Ver- 
nadsky. You are not ripe for such books. You're 
a pitiful dreamer, you’re interested in the cos- 
mos, in heavenly bodies. I insist that you get 
down to earth. It’s sand you have to study, not 


* Pierre Bezukhov—the hero of Lev Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace.—tr. 
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meteorites. That’s the subject for study that I 
recommend to you.” 

Ryazantsev went home in absolute despair. 

“What’s wrong, Vladimir?” asked his mother. 

“Nothing, Mother,” answered Volodya. “I’m 
just in a bad mood, that’s all. Don’t you get like 
that sometimes?” 

He opened a book and tried to read but one 
and the same thought prevented him from read- 
ing: “You'll never come to anything, Rya- 
zantsev.” 

The relations between professor and _ student 
became especially strained during a geological 
expedition. One day they climbed a steep moun- 
tain peak, Volodya and Nemilov together. The 
climb that was easy enough for a twenty-year- 
old student was almost impossible for a_ stout, 
elderly man with a bad heart. This was a repeti- 
tion of what had happened on the snowy fields 
of Pargolovo. 

‘Look here, Ryazantsev,” said the professor, 
“TI don’t want you to play the fool with me. Ge 
on ahead and don’t pretend you’re tired to death. 
Philanthropy is not a suitable employment for 
you. And besides, you’re a rotten actor.” 

At that moment Nemilov hated Volodya but 
hated himself even more. He did not want to 
admit his age and did climb to the very summit. 
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He arrived later than Volodya, of course. But 
Volodya missed a vein of quartz and the profes- 
sor, trundling along behind, noticed it. 

It was only when he grew older and more adult 
that Ryazantsev realized what was happening in 
the mind of that elderly man who never spared 
himself and therefore had the right to be severe 
and exacting with others. 

Volodya spent six months preparing his di- 
ploma thesis. It seemed to him that he had not 
written the usual timid student’s thesis but had 
put forward some bold, independent ideas, His 
paper would attract attention and, perhaps, he 
would be able to publish it. It would be interest- 
ing to see what Nemilov had to say. This time, 
at Teast, he should say a word of pnaise. 

Three days later Nemilov returned his paper. 

“Poetry again, Ryazantsev? Again highflown 
words? So you have remained a dreamer. If ! 
were you I'd tear that up and start all over again. 
Why didn’t you show me before? Now you’re 
going to be pressed for time. We’ll do this. No- 
body in the whole infinite Universe will know 
anything about our conversation. Not even the 
Lord God and the heads of the department. 
Everything will remain between us two. But 
you'll have to cut out all the highflown words, 
all the babyish ideas and hypotheses that you 
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ought to have your ears rubbed for. You're still 
a student, Ryazantsev. What right have you to 
generalize when you have so few facts at your 
disposal? That’s very foolhardy.” 

“But why?” asked the offended Volodya. “Ts 
it only academicians that have the right to gen- 
eralize and propound hypotheses? Do not fifth- 
year students have the right to show their won- 
der for the world and its riddles?” 

“Leave that to the poets. You’re incorrigible. 
You may begin to wonder when you know a lot 
more than you know now. You're an ignoramus, 
as big an ignoramus as the majority of the 
students of your year. But you’re an ignoramus 
with pretentions, an ignoramus with an imag- 
ination.” 

And all those hours and days Volodya hated 
Nemilov with the most savage hatred. He almost 
cried as he crossed out phrases that had pleased 
him so much, that had pleased him only the day 
before. But still he did cross them out and write 
others. 

When he had graduated the institute and parted 
with Professor Nemilov he realized how much 
that unbearable old man had done for him and 
how much he liked him, And then he loved Nemi- 
lov more than his own father, more than anybody 
on earth. 
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The farewell was devoid of any sentimentality. 
Nemilov was hurrying to a lecture and did not 
press Volodya’s hand any more tightly than 
usual. 

Although they had parted Volodya realized 
that in actual fact there had been no parting. 
Perhaps that was a little bit like a miracle but it 
is not only gardeners who practise grafting. Ne- 
milov had apparently grafted a piece of himself 
on to the dreamy, easily enthused Volodya, part 
of his haughty, merciless sobriety, his stubborn- 
ness, his view of life as a never-ending contest, 
a squabble, an argument with others and most 
of all with himself. 

The greatest love and friendship may be con- 
cealed behind the most angry and aggravating 
words. 

“You're a pretentious ignoramus,” Nemilov 
had said to Volodyva, “an ignoramus with fan- 
tasy and imagination. That’s the most dangerous 
kind of ignoramus.” 

At the time those words had made Volodya 
furious, had made him lose sleep at night.... 

When Ryazantsev left the institute he entered 
the world a well-trained specialist. His intellect 
was as muscular as his body. He worked in places 
where there are still white patches on the map. 
If the aircraft in which they travelled could not 
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make a landing Volodya and his companions 
landed with parachutes. He was a _ peace-time 
paratrooper who jumped into the hinterland of 
unknown, unexplored nature, a daring prospec- 
tor, stubborn, persistent and prudent. He was 
not only responsible for himself but also for the 
lives of others. 

Sometimes Volodya thought about himseli and 
laughed as he tried to see himself as others saw 
him. ‘“Where’s all your originality?” he would 
ask himself. “Your individuality? You even think 
and speak like Professor Nemilov. You even read 
like he read. You underscore passages in the 
book, and on the margins you carry on a fierce 
debate with the author. But two Nemilovs are 
‘better than one Ryazantsev of the kind that you 
would have been if you had not met Professor 
Nemilov.” 

One day Ryazantsev got hold of a book on 
whose margins he did not dare to make one crit- 
ical remark. By the time he reached the last page 
he was enthusiastic. If he could only write his 
future master’s thesis as well as that Stepanov 
wrote! Stepanov? Volodya, who kept a careful 
watch for everything that was published on ar- 
chaeology, saw this name for the first time. So 
much the better. A young scientific worker. But 
you felt as you read his book that he was devoted 
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to his scientific ideas, that he dearly loved his 
subject! He must make the acquaintance oi Ste- 
oanov, talk with him, share with him his obser- 
vations, his ideas on the ice-flelds of the quater- 
nary period and that amazing fact that primi- 
tive man was able to fight against the rigorous 
climate and win. 

Volodya sat down to write a letter. 

A fortnight later he got an answer. 

Stepanov thanked Volodya for his warm ap- 
preciation of his work and expressed a desire to 
meet him and make a closer acquaintance. 

And Volodya Ryazantsev decided that he most 
certainly would meet the author of that talented 
book when the expedition returned to Leningrad. 
in the autumn. 

From time to time he sent Stepanov a letter, 
as though continuing the conversation they had 
begun. Stepanov always answered, apparently 
with pleasure, as though he were touched by 
Volodya’s sincerity and his friendly attitude to- 
wards the book. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


It was with sadness that Stepanov often re- 
called the rapid progress he had made when 
working on his master’s thesis. Work on the doc- 
tor’s thesis dragged on at an unpardonably slow 
rate. During the past three months Stepanov had 
managed to emit a paltry ten pages and knew, 
of course, that he would not get very far at such 
a speed. Yevgeny Stepanov begian to look at his 
writing-desk with some trepidation. Not a desk 
really, but an instrument of torture. True enough 
it was not others who tortured him, dragging 
ideas and phrases out of him one by one, he was 
just torturing himself. It was certainly much 
easier when somebody sat beside him and from 
time to time made a sensible suggestion, even if 
that somebody was irritable and unjust like Oro- 
chev. As everybody knows it is sometimes easier 
to develop somebody else’s ideas than one’s own. 
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Stepanov, incidentally, could not boast of a 
supenabundance of the ideas. He had accumulated 
facts enough, but what are facts without interest- 
ing, lively ideas that develop one from the other? 

Sometimes Stepanov flew into a rage and 
wanted to destroy pages covered with his beauti- 
ful handwriting. He found some consolation, not 
very much, it is true, when he sat down at the 
typewriter to copy them out. He tapped away on 
the typewriter and the pages came out more 
quickly. It is always much easier and pleasaniter 
to type a prepared manuscript than to wrile a 
new one. But now the last page had been typed, 
what was the next thing to do? 

He had made an irremediable mistake. Why 
had he quarrelled with Orochev? The latter would 
certainly not have written a doctor’s thesis for 
his former pupil but he might have helped, given 
him advice or inserted something of his own. 
When he was still a student Stepanov had dis- 
covered the weak points in Orochev’s character. 
The professor was very proud. It would be quite 
enough for one of his colleagues to say: 

“What about that Stepanov of yours? Didn’t 
come up to expectations, eh? Dried up all of a 
sudden.” 

And Nikolai Ilyich would have come running 
fo Stepanov to talk persuasively to him. 
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“Keep on with writing, old chap. How can you 
abandon something that you have started? Let 
me have a look at it, perhaps I can make some 
corrections, help you a bit.” 

Stepanov knew well enough the significance ol 
those “correctionis.”’ 

It was certainly not easy to work with Oro- 
chev. Stepanov remembered how he had brought 
him ia page covered with his tiny elegant hand- 
writing, how Orochev had read it and said: 

‘What you have brought me is just a sheet of 
paper. All your phrases are sham, empty. You only 
imagine you are saying something. No ideas, my 
dear sir. Nothing to grasp hold of. Take this page 
back to wrap up your sandwiches when you have 
to spend a day in the library.” | 

Stepanov, leaning slightly forward, lisiened 
patiently and politely, on his lips a_ trusting, 
simple, forgiving smile that was for Orochev a mat- 
ter of either perplexity or despair or almost horror. 

“Listen, Stepanov,” said Orochev in his thin, 
high-pitched voice and with a note of astonish- 
ment, “I can tell you quite frankly you are a 
gnosiological riddle. Idealist philosophers, as 
you know, alienated concepts from reality. When 
nature created you she acted as an _ idealist... 
You’re a concept! Do you get me? A concept with- 
out any reality! Where is your other half? An. 
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etipty shell, ephemeral! Don’t take offence, now. 
If | ever dreamed that I'd have to write for you 
even the quotations—” 

Now it would be easier for Nikolai Ilyich to 
work with Stepanov, he would not have to write 
everything for him. Stepanov had relied too much 
on his own ability and had been in a hurry to 
break off relations with Orochev; he had behaved 
foolishly and thoughtlessly like a schoolboy who 
had copied from his neighbour and accidentally 
got top marks. And now there was nobody to 
consult. ... 

One day the called his father and read him a 
chapter of his doctor’s thesis. Unobserved he 
watched the expression of his father’s face. — 

“You write splendidly, Yevgeny,” said his 
father. “You've grown since your first book was 
published. This work is somewhat drier but more 
serious. Well done!” 

Stepanov smiled mistrustfully. Was his father 
praising him out of kindness? What did he know 
about archaeology, anyway? 

The old man seemed to guess his son’s 

thoughts. 
_ “Pm not very conversant with your subject, 
Yevgeny,” he said, “and can’t vouch for the ac- 
curacy of your facts. But the style—splendid! 
What logic!” 
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When his father had gone he re-read the type- 
written pages. His father, of course, was right. 
He, Yevgeny Stepanov, was too exacting in re- 
spect of himself. He ought to send a chapter from 
his new book to a scientific journal for pub- 
lication. 

He did so and six weeks later got an answer: 
“Your article will be published in our next num- 
ber, slightly abridged.” 

Stepanov again took hope. He even changed 
his attitude towards Motya. Was it worth while 
burdening himself with a family too early in life? 

If he married there would be children with the 
consequent worry of them. And why should he 
hurry? There were plenty of girls about and per 
haps he would come across somebody better than 
that Chichkanova. She had a whole string of rel- 
atives in the Altai Mountains—herdsmen, cattle- 
breeders, shepherds, milkmaids.... Let them 
rest. What else could Chichkanova offer him ex- 
cept her pretty, slightly slanting eyes? Her ability 
to write, to put ideas on paper in an interesting 
way? No, he didn’t need an assistant, he could 
manage by himself. 

He began to avoid her until one day she her- 
self stopped him in the narrow passage-way 
right in front of the door of the Dean’s office. 

“You've forgotten me altogether,” she said. 
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“You don’t phone me any more. We were sup- 
posed to be going to see Decembrists,* weren't 
we?” 

With his eyes he indicated the office door: this 
was no place to talk. 

‘“T’m very busy,” he said with a sigh, “the 
theatre outing will have to be postponed.” Then 
he noticed the journal Chichkanova was holding 
in her hand. It was the number containing his 
article. 

“Excuse me,” said Stepanov in a different tone. 
“Is that the latest number you hive?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “the number with your 
article.” 

“Have you had time to read it yet?” 

“Yes, I’ve read it,” she answered very softly. 

“What did you think of it?” he asked im- 
patiently. 

“We'll talk about the article another time,” she 
answered, indicating the office door with her 
eyes. “This is not the place.” 

Stepanov frowned. So the article was not to 
her liking? 

She looked away from him, nervously fiddling 
with the journal, and the lowered corners of her 
lips showed both perplexity and pity. 


* An opera by Shaporin.—Tr. 
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“Excuse me, | must go.” 

“A girl, post-graduate student, a lot she knows!” 
thought Stepanov as he closed the office door 
behind him. 


Chichkanova, however, had made no mistake. 
The article had a depressing effect on everybody 
who read it. 

An elderly professor, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in the sphere of archaeology, spoke to 
Stepanov in an interval at some meeting. 

“You wrote a bold and talented book,” he 
said in the presence of other people, “and now, 
three years later, you publish such an empty, 
lifeless article, chewing over old, worn-out 
material. Isn’t there something strange about 
that” 

Stepanov lost his presence of mind, tried to 
smile but could not and turned red instead. 

The old scholar repeated his last words: 

“Isn't there something strange about that>”’ 

Behind his back Stepanov heard somebody 
answer him scoffingly: 

“Yes, there are many strange things in this 
world.” 

The journal with Stepanov’s article fell into 
the hands of Volodya Ryazantsev who had just 
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returned to Leningrad with his expedition. Volo- 
dya read the article and was disappointed. 

‘“What’s wrong with Stepanov?” he asked him- 
self. ‘Not a single interesting idea. That article 
reads more like a schoolboy’s essay.” 

It seemed that he was not the only one who 
thought that. At the birthday party of an old 
friend, a girl with whom he had gone to school, 
he made the acquaintance of two archaeology 
students, Syumelyu Dedeyev and Vasily Kuz- 
netsov. As very often happens their conversation 
began with petty things and gradually went over 
to the things that mattered to them. The most 
important thing for all of them was their attitude 
towards life, towards their work and towards 
science in general. The two students and Rya- 
zantsev suddenly realized that there was much in 
common between them, common ideas, common 
amusements, common likes and dislikes. 

One of the pecple present mentioned Ste- 
panov’s name. 

“Do you know him?” Volodya asked his new 
friends. “I want to make his acquaintance. I read 
his book and even started writing to him. But 
that article of his I read the other day was a 
disappointment.” 

Syumelyu and Vasily exchanged peculiar 
glances. After a short pause Kuznetsov said: 
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“There’s nothing surprising in that.” 

“What do you mean, ‘nothing surprising’? The 
book was very original, showed talent, but the 
article: was written by somebody quite helpless 
in that field.” 

“It’s really very simple,” said Kuznetsov. “He 
wrote the article himself but one of our professors 
helped him write the book.” 

Ryazantsev recalled Stepanov’s letters, his 
words about sleepless nights, about selfless 
labour, about his devotion to science. So this 
was his devotion. Somebody else had done his 
work for him. 

Was it true, however? Perhaps it was just idle 
geossip? 

Ryazantsev’s usual caution did not allow him 
to agree with Kuznetsov without further proof. 

‘Aren't you piling it on a bit too thick?” he 
asked. “That professor of yours seems to be a 
little bit too kind. Is Stepanov his son or some- 
thing? If he was so very clever he would have 
written the book under his own name and not for 
somebody else. We all know how vain every 
author is, whether he has talent or not.” 

Kuznetsov shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wasn’t keeping track of that professor all 
the time, and don’t know much about him. Ste- 
panov himself has convinced me that it’s true. 
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That article is nothing, you should hear his 
lectures.” 

“Td like to listen to them,” smiled Voladya, 
“but where can | find the time? I have to prepare 
my report.” 

“Why go to his lectures?” put in Syumelyu 
Dedeyev. “That takes up too much time. Come to 
the Institute of the History of Materia] Culture 
at the end of the month. Stepanov will read a 
paper on paleolithic sart.” 

“Tl certainly come. I’ve been interested in 
rock drawings for a long time. At the end of the 
month? All right, Pll be there.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Motya Chichkanova seemed to grow up sud- 
denly; the shy, unnoticed undergraduate, uncer- 
tain of herself, rapidly developed into a clever, 
lively and well-read candidate for a Master’s 
Degree. Great hopes were placed in her and 
everybody had a high opinion of her abilities. 
Both scientific and popular magazines carried 
items and reviews by her. 

Her pen transformed the driest material and 
everything she wrote was read with interest. A 
serious scientific journal begian to give her im- 
portant and difficult work to do sand her lively 
pen turned the dull reports of scientific meetings 
into stories teeming with ideas. 

A strange feeling overcame Yevgeny Stepanov 
when he read her articles. Motya Chichkanova 
had just those qualities that he lacked, an ability 
to write and an ability to think independently 
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and productively. A pretty girl, rather flighty 
and a bit foolish, but nature had provided her 
with the gift that had been denied to one who 
needed it so badly. Motya could have managed 
very well without this gift. She would marry and 
would marry well. Such girls don’t make old 
maids. It was quite possible that she might even 
marry him, Stepanov. She would bring him’ her 
relatives from the Altai highlands as_ her 
dowry—an uncle who was head stableman, an 
aunt who was a famous cow-girl and, it goes 
without saying, her own talent. 

He would have liked this but at the same time 
he was angry—what an awiul fate to turn out 
an intellectual bankrupt forced to look for a wile 
who could write for him! What a slap in the face! 
The main thing was that Chichkanova should not 
suspect it, at least until the time came. And 
then... in time all wives get used to their hus- 
bands’ faults! It would be far worse if he were 
a drunkard, a gambler or something. He was 
only a young scientific worker who was unable 
to put his ideas on to paper in an attractive 
manner. Such an inoffensive fauit could easily be 
forgiven. 

It would be interesting to observe her—trust- 
ing, perhaps even gullible, she thought Stepanov 
was almost a genius, she judged him by his ex- 
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terior, by his behaviour, by his book, and the 
article that she did not like she regarded merely 
as an accidental failure. She still could not re- 
cover from the astonishment she felt when she 
realized that the Docent, a handsome young 
man that all the girls made eyes at, was actually 
showing an interest in her, a simple mountain 
girl. All girls are fascinated at first and then 
oradually come back to earth again. Of course, 
Stepanov would never admit to her that Orochev 
had written his book. It wouldn’t be difficult to 
persuade her that he was simply overburdened 
with work and had not time to work over his 
material and brush it up, that he was trying to 
earn more money for her sake. It would seem 
as though he were making a sacrifice for her. 
Then it would be easier to ask her to make sacri- 
fices for him! 

Stepanov tried to make the most of himself 
whenever he met Chichkanova. Not that ‘he boasted 
about this successes, on the contrary he was 
pointedly modest and avoided any word or action 
that a clever girl might regard as vanity or 
banality. He let Motya understand that what he 
most valued in her was her artlessness, her sim- 
plicity. He hinted that for her sake he was even 
willing to leave Leningrad and settle down in 
the house of her relatives in the Altai Moun- 
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tains—he knew very well that Motya would stay 
at the university to work—and asked her all the 
details about her stableman uncle and her milk- 
maid aunt. 

With each passing day Motya became more 
and more attached to him and at the same time 
feared him since she could not believe her good 
fortune. Her friends were jealous of her and, of 
course, cautioned her. Not one of them could be- 
lieve that Stepanov had really serious intentions. 
Why should he tie himself down to a wife, espe- 
cially to some simple mountain girl? It became 
known that Stepanov was buying aa car. 

“Ts that to take you to the university in, 
Motya?” joked one of her friends. “You can’t ride 
in trams any more!” 

Sometimes Motya was sad and cursed herself: 
was it all worth while? Why did she go with 
him? He was no match for her. 


Syumelyu no longer had reason to bear Motya 
Chichkanova a grudge, they met quite frequently. 
It is true that their talks were interrupted as be- 
fore by some third person, Although Syumelyu 
could not hear the voice on the telephone he 
knew from the tone of Motya’s and from the ex- 
pression on her face fer whose sake she inter- 
rupted her talks with him for such a long time. 
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It was really astonishing! Syumelyu only had 
to start talking to Motya about something im- 
portant, something very urgent and interesting 
and the telephone standing there on the table 
would begin ringing so persistently. 

“Hallo,” said Motya, bringing the telephone 
receiver closer to her big, smiling mouth. “Yes? 
I’m listening. Hallo... .” 

That word “hallo” she pronounced in a way 
that indicated joy, tenderness and sorrow all at 
once. It was as though that simple word of greet- 
ing embodied in itself the meanings of all the 
words that exist in human speech. 

“Hial-lo. 2...” 

The telephone conversations usually lasted 
about an hour. Syumelyu went over to the win- 
dow and pretended that something interested him 
tremendously behind that bright, transparent 
square of glass. What was there to look at? The 
window looked out on to an empty lot beyond 
which there was nothing but an old maple-tree 
and a brick wall. For want of something better 
to do Syumelyu counted the bricks in the wall. 
His heart beat fiercely in his breast as it did 
when he climbed the steep slopes in the Altai 
to reach the snow-covered peaks. 

There were apparently two Motyas in the 
world, one Motya that belonged to him, Syume- 
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lyu Dedeyev, and another that belonged to a tall, 
self-confident young man, the author of a pop- 
ular book. 

Syumelyu tried hard not to hear or understand 
what they were talking about. And this happened 
every time. Every time that offhanded telephone 
interfered with him. Once Syumelyu had had the 
mischievous idea of cutting the telephone wire 
when she was not looking. But he realized that 
it would be a waste of time since there was the 
repair department at the Telephone Exchange 
and Docent Stepanov, as everybody knew, was 
a man of determination 

Motya had a peculiar character. Could all 
girls be so fickle? 

After talking for an hour or so with Stepanov 
she hung up the receiver and began to tell 
Dedeyev about Stepanov as though he had come 
to see her in order to learn about Stepanov’s 
mood of the moment, about his plans for the 
future, what work he was doing and what hin- 
dered him in his work. | 

Yes, Motya was sorry for Yevgeny Stepanov. 
His father was sick and old, and Yevgeny 
felt this very keenly, he loved his father so 
much. His father often had heart-attacks, he 
suffered from asthma. There was also some 
unpleasantness at work. Orochev was very 
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jealous, he considered the Paleolithic Period his 
own monopoly. 

“Tl’ve heard that from Stepanov,” said Syume- 
lyu. “And you needn’t repeat it. It’s not true of 
Nikolai Ilyich.” 

“We know him better, Syumelyu. You're still 
only a student. You haven’t had much to do with 
him, so don’t argue.” 

With a sigh Motya continued: 

“It’s no easy life, Syumelyu, oh, it’s not at all 
easy to be a leading scholar at the age of twenty- 
eight! There’s no time left to go to the theatre 
or the movies. There’s almost no time leit at all 
for one’s personal life. In general, Syumelyu, 
life is more difficult for talented people than for 
ordinary mortals. People are jealous of them.” 

Dedeyev did not answer, What could he say? 

He was just an ordinary mortal, not a Docent, 
not a Master of Science, he would graduate the 
university and go back to the Altai Mountains to 
study that region, deliver lectures to herdsmen, 
shepherds, cattle-breeders and he would, of 
course, teach in school, give lessons to children. 
Wonderful kids there in the mountains. Yes, he 
would return home, that was definite. The state 
had fed, clothed and educated him, at the univer- 
sity he had received an augmented stipend, and 
now he would have to do his bit for the state, for 
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his native land, for his own people. That was 
also definitely decided! 

“You talk like a newspaper.’ Motya smiled in- 
credulously. 

“Don’t you think it’s perhaps the other way 
round? The newspapers write what I and thou- 
sanids of other students think.” 

‘Perhaps they do,” smiled Motya in embarrass- 
ment and walked over to the mirror to tidy up 
her hair. 

During the few years he had lived in Lenin- 
orad Syumelyu had learned a lot. But one thing 
he had not learned—he did not know how to 
talk to a girl that the liked. 

They all take offence so easily, those girls! 
Ssyumelyu could only sit silent. The silence lasted 
too long. He ought to say something, if only two 
or three words. 

“How much do you pay for the telephone a 
month?” asked Syumelyu. 

Motya Chichkanova liked precise, correctly 
formulated expressions. She corrected him: 

“For the use of the telephone? Is that what you 
want to know?” 

“Yes, for the use of the telephone,’ 
melyu. 

That was far from what he wanted to say. He 
wanted to tell her that she ought not to talk to 
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said Syu- 
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Stepanov for an hour on end when he, Syumelyu 
Dedeyev, was sitting in her room waiting! How 
fed up he was with counting bricks! That was 
what he wanted to say but she did not under- 
stand him. 

“IT pay a hundred rubles a month for the 
room,” she said, “telephone included. Do you 
understand me?” 

“Yes,” agreed Syumelyu. 

But he understood nothing, just nothing at all. 
He was already thinking about something else. 
Another year, a year and a half, and he, Syumelyu 
Dedeyev, would get his university diploma and 
would come to say good-bye to Motya. It was 
still a long time, but Syumeiyu was already 
downcast. Perhaps Motya would go back home 
with him? She had a sister there and other rela- 
tives and friends. She had been born there. Yes, 
Leningrad was a fine city but there were no 
rivers, mountains and forests like those of his 
native Altai. The forests of the Altai Mountains 
were wonderful but those bright, green, ice-cold 
rivers were still better. But what would these 
forests and rivers be without Motya? 

“Good-bye, Motya,” he said because he could 
not bring himself to say anything else. 

“Good-bye, Syumelyu,” she answered, mak- 
ing no effort to keep him back.. 
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As he walked through the evening streets he 
was deep in thought. There was a telephone in 
every house and girls smiled when they took up 
the receiver, just like Motya did. 

They are the ones who make the choice—such 
is the rule in the cities. On whom would Motya’s 
choice rest, on him, Syumelyu Dedeyev, or on the 
man who had published a valuable scientific 
work but who could never love Motya so truly 
and devotedly? 

Stepanov had written a good book, had made 
a fine contribution to science, that is, if he had 
done it himself. But he, Syumelyu, was still 
young, perhaps he would do something worth 
while later on? Syumelyu had very distinct 
advantages over Stepanov. He loved Motya 
Chichkanova, he had loved her for a long time, 
he knew her faults and would never take offence 
at them! 


A fortnight passed and they were together 
agiain. Syumelyu sat in Motya’s room and talked 
to her about the minor things of life. Are there 
really any minor things in the life of a student? 
Everything seems important—a new book that 
he has just read, a film he has recently seen, or 
an occurrence at the students’ hostel—absent- 
minded Kuznetsov had spoiled his electric kettle; 
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he did not forget to plug the kettle in but was 
so busy day-dreaming he forgot the water. 

Syumelyu had been sitting in Motya’s room for 
a whole hour and the telephone did not ring. 
Could Motya have quarrelled with Docent Sie- 
panov? 

The Docent had become a man of importance. 
He had bought a car and had learned to drive. 
The evening before Syumelyu had seen the car 
dashing along the embankment, frightening 
pedestrians with the hooter. Stepanov was driv- 
ing and beside him sat a girl. Syumelyu did not 
have a chance to see who it was, the car passed 
by too quickly. Of course he shouldn’t tell Motya 
about it—there were a lot of cars in Leningrad 
and even more girls. 

But Motya was not in a bright mood today. She 
didn’t laugh or joke at all. Perhaps she already 
knew about that girl? 

Suddenly Motya took Syumielyu’s hand in her 
light sun-tanned fingers and spoke to him softly, 
carefully pronouncing every word. 

“Tl want to ask your advice, Comrade De- 
deyev,” she said. 

Syumelyu was beside himself. All the years he 
had known Motya she had never before asked his 
advice. On the contrary, she herself liked giving 
advice or preaching sermons to others. How oiten 
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had she chastised Syumelyu for wearing too 
bright a tie, for his jackboots, for his habit oi 
chewing the cedar nuts that Grandma Sarybash 
sent him. Could she really be asking his advice? 

“Syumelyu,” continued Motya, “do you know 
Yevgeny Stepanove” 

A strange question to begin with! 

“Yes I know him,’ answered Syumelyu. 

“Do you know that he is being victimized? 
He has many enemies. Orochev turns everybody 
against him, even the students.” 

“That I don’t know,” said Syumelyu. 

Motya sat silent for a moment and_ then 
blurted out all of a sudden: 

“Stepanov has proposed to me. He’s very 
lonely. I’m sorry for him.” She spoke very, very 
soitly, as though she were talking to herself. “I’m 
sorry for him, Syumelyu. He’s having such a 
hard time. He’s a very interesting, very talented 
man with fine feelings. He’s the first person like 
that I’ve ever met.” 

Syumelyu’s heart was beating as fast as if he 
had been caught in a mountain avalanche and 
was being carried away with it. 

“I’m sorry for him, Dedeyev, he’s so lonely.” 

“Yes, ve heard that already,” said Syumelyu. 
“And what next? I think you asked my advice?” 

Motya did not answer him. 
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“What have I got to do with Stepanov?” he said 
sharply. “You’re sorry for him. I never tried to 
earn pity from anybody.” 

“So what, Syumelyu?” 

“So nothing. Only weak, pitiful people, 
wrapped up in themselves, look for pity.” 

“Can vou talk like that about Stepanov?” 
Motya got up. 

Syumelyu also got up, put on his coat and 
opened the door. 

Never before had the staircase in that house 
seemed so dark as it was that evening, never be- 
fore had the streets seemed so dark. 


Another fortnight passed and Syumelyu heard 
that Stepanov was marrying Motya; the wedding 
was to take place shortly. He met them on the 
day he heard about the wedding. They were in 
the car and Stepanov was driving. Through the 
side window Syumelyu saw those features that 
he had known and loved from childhood. Motya 
saw him and was embarrassed. The car swept 
quickly past. 

Fortunately Syumelyu was not alone, he was 
on his way to the students’ dining-room with 
Kuznetsov. — 

Kuznetsov was catried away by his thoughts 
and was talking rapidly as they walked along. 
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“Orochev is wrong,” he said. “He puts too 
high a value on the art of the Magdalenian 
Period.” 

“I was also wrong,” answered Dedeyev, think- 
ing of something else. 

Motya had already made her choice. In the 
long run it was her right to do as she pleased. 
She had chosen the one she thought better, the 
most talented and cleverest. Many other girls act 
in the same way. 

Even absent-minded Kuznetsov noticed that 
Syumelyu was disturbed, that his face was pale. 

“What’s wrong with you, Dedeyev?” 

“Nothing.” 

There are things one does not talk about, even 
to one’s best friend. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Stepanov made long and careful preparations 
for the reading of his paper. He did not intend 
saying anything that was not expected of him, 
no completely new ideas or thoughts, In the main 
he based himiself on his former work on paleolithic 
art and on old, well-proven formulae and theses; 
some hypotheses he intended to deal with in the 
light of new facts collected by archaeologists dur- 
ing the past few years. 

He could be reproached for repeating himself, 
for standing still in one place. He could, however, 
ask the same thing of his opponents—what had 
they been doing? Good or bad he had at any rate 
written a book that had met with approval, an in- 
dependent work; what had they got to compare 
with it? 

He was ready to accept battle. The fortifica- 
tions he had erected could withstand any attack. 
Just try to shake any of those theses confirmed 
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by numerous facts and approved by countless 
newspaper reviews and readers’ comments. As 
a matter of precaution he took with him news- 
paper cuttings and letters from readers. They 
would not do any harm. Quotations from news- 
papers or readers’ letters were a powerful weapon 
in able hands. The main thing was not to be 
pushed out of his fortified positions and accept 
battle where the advantage was with him and 
not with his opponents. 

As he compiled the notes for his paper he care- 
fully thought over every single phrase and word 
and avoided everything that might give rise to 
doubt, objection or even attacks. The notes lay in 
his bag together with the quotations and the 
readers’ letters. Still he was not fully confident 
in himself. Are clever, well-informed people ever 
really confident in themselves? 

There was a large audience to hear him, an 
audience of many different types of listener: 
scientists, post-graduate students, historians, ar- 
chaeologists, art historians, ethnographers, an- 
thropologists and philosophers. Stepanov had not 
even expected such an audience. Professor Sosed- 
kin, Doctor of Science, a Moscow historian, was 
there; he was Orochev’s oldest opponent and held 
views on paleolithic art that had, in the course 
of the past few years, been abandoned by every- 
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body but him. There were probably more students 
present than the occasion warranted, and Ste- 
panov was no lover of the student youth. In the 
second row of seats he saw Syumelyu Dedeyev 
and Vasily Kuznetsov engaged in a lively con- 
versation with a tall, sunburnt young man with 
the look of a sportsman. The young man looked 
Stepanov over very frankly and had apparently 
intended speaking to him but thought better of it. 

As could be expected, Motya Chichkanova also 
came. Just before the session began she joined 
otepanov. 

“Get ready for a fight, you’ll have to beat off 
a hard attack. Sosedkin intends to speak against 
you and your book. I’ve only just heard about it.” 

Stepanov gave her a condescending smile. 

“I’m ready,” he answered ironically. “Let him 
open the attack. Or perhaps you have no con- 
fidence in my ability?” 

Motya did not enter into any dispute with him. 

“Of courc> I have confidence in you. Your op- 
ponent is aly mixed up. He was in trouble not 
long ago, you must have read about it in Sovef- 
skaya Etnografia (Soviet Ethnography). He 
doubts the existence of such a thing as paleo- 
lithic art. He practically accuses the leading 
scholars of something like falsification.” 

“T know,” answered Stepanov. “He’s espe- 
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cially ardent in his attacks on Orochev. He almost 
goes to the length of saying that Nikolai Ilyich 
climbed up the rocks himself with a pot of ochre 
in his hand and then palmed off his drawings as 
the work of Magdalenian man. He’s an old enemy 
of Orochev’s. But I’ve heard that he’s changed 
his opinion of my book. He may have got wind 
of my quarrel with Nikolai Ilyich.” 

“Don’t be too sure about that,’ Motya warned 
him. ‘“He’s only just told one of my acquaintances 
that he intends to break up Orochev’s ‘crow’s 
nest.” He called you one of Orochev’s fledgelings, 
hand-fed. Hand-fed,” she repeated, putting a spe- 
cial tender meaning of her own into the words. 
After a pause she added, “But I’m confident of 
you, Yevgeny. Truth is on your side. In a scientific 
dispute the truth always wins.” 

Motya’s words, however, did not calm Ste- 
panov. A strong opponent was to take the field 
against him, an experienced speaker who had no 
doubt made [ull preparations. Stepanov glanced 
nervously at his watch, at the carafe of water 
that sparkled on the table, at the chairman who 
was already on his feet calling the meeting to 
order so that he could introduce the speaker. 

There was an empty feeling in the pit of his 
stomach, just the sort Stepanov remembered at 
examinations. 
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Three minutes later Stepanov heard his own 
voice, but it seemed like somebody else’s. His 
hand nervously turned over the pages of neatly 
written quotations just as it did at his lectures. 
Although it was not the right thing to do he 
began with a long quotation from his own book. 
Not everybody would remeinber the second chap- 
ter of his book by heart. The quotation was to 
be his mainstay, or even his spring-board, if you 
like. With the book to support him he felt him- 
self more secure. 

“Only don’t deviate,” Stepanov told himseif. 
“Stick to what you have written in your notes.” 

He spoke for a long time, growing calmer and 
more confident with each passing minute and 
glancing from time to time at his opponent, Pro- 
lessor Sosedkin. 

At first Sosedkin smiled and scribbled some- 
thing on his writing-block. An obviously sceptical 
smile played on his full rosy cheeks. About ten 
minutes later, however, the expression on Sosed- 
kin’s face changed. He no longer smiled. The 
speaker’s words apparently did not give him any 
pleasure. This was not to be wondered at for 
Stepanov stuck to the letter of his notes. He was 
dealing with incontrovertible postulates that had 
been confirmed by countless facts. Yes, he agreed, 
paleolithic thought was naive. Who could dispute 
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this fact? It was much later that man became a 
mystic believing in the strength of various incan- 
tations. It was much later that witch-doctors, 
magicians, religious conceptions appeared. It 
was doubtful whether anybody would risk oppos- 
ing these conceptions, not even that sceptic 
Sosedkin, unless, of course, he wished to be 
known as a proponent of the erroneous theory of 
the existence of religion from the beginning of 
time. 

So far everything was going well. The au- 
dience listened attentively. Motya nodded her 
head and smiled encouragingly. The athletic- 
looking young man did not take his attentive, 
boyish eyes off the speaker. Something made 
Stepanov turn and look into the corner away to 
the left. There sat Orochev who had entered the 
room unobserved. He, too, kept his eyes fixed on 
Stepanov, and those eyes seemed to say: 

“What next? You’ve learnt your master’s thesis 
off by heart and are repeating it. Do you think 
nobody remembers it? What about a word or two 
of your own? Do you intend to live all your life 
with a crib in your hand, with other people’s 
ideas and facts that have been presented to you 
or that you have stolen? And the language, young 
man, the language, not an expression with any 
life in itl? 
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Stepanov stuttered in the middle of a word, 
forgot what he was talking about, spasmodically 
orasped the water carafe and began pouring 
water into the glass. 

“Where did I stop?” he asked after a_ short 
pause. “Oh, yes, the material culture of existing 
primitive peoples.” 

He looked—prcobably for the thousandth 
time—at his watch and noted with satisfaction 
that he had been speaking for an hour and a 
half. It was time to finish off his paper and, in 
any case, the supply of quotations was running 
short. 

At the end of his speech the chairman an- 
nounced a ten-minute interval. 

Motya joined Stepanov. 

‘“Sosedkin’s very excited. The calm, business- 
like tone of your paper has upset him completely. 
But for God’s sake don’t you get into a flurry, 
Yevgeny, don’t let them put you off. I'll speak 
myself in your support if it’s necessary.” 

He thanked her and pressed her hand. 

“It’s good to have such true friends,” he said 
and then added fondly, “my little Altai squir- 
rel... .” | 

The first to speak in discussion was Zakhar 
Zakharovich Ovcharenko. His usually stern, 
morose face was beaming. He looked fondly at 
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the speaker and then began his own speech with 
an oft-repeated phrase so well known to both stu- 
dents and professors: 

“Truth and open-mindedness are sisters.” 

He made a short pause and then continued: 
“The speaker, Comrade Stepanov, had succeeded 
in explaining a number of new facts gathered by 
archaeologists. This young scholar’s first book on 
paleolithic art had been an event in university 
life. Today we have seen how a young and tal- 
enied scientific worker, trained in our depart- 
ment, has brought us valuable new material. 
Stepanov is a man of creative thought. An inno- 
vator in his field.... Let those present forgive 
my personal affections, perhaps out of place at 
such a conference as this. Since the day Ste- 
panov, almost a boy, entered the university | 
have watched his progress. He is still young but 
how mature—’”’ 

“Excuse me,” shouted Professor Andryukhin 
from his seat, ‘“‘we’re here to discuss a paper and 
not celebrate a jubilee. This is no place for 
reminiscences.”’ 

The chairman called for order and said politely 
to Andryukhin: 

“T will give you the floor immediately after 
Zakhar Zakharovich.” 
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Andryukhin’s interpolation not only spoiled 
Ovcharenko’s mood, it also upset Stepanov. 

“What a fool!” he thought despondently. “What 
does that Ovcharenko want to come out with his 
reminiscences and praise for, who asked him 
for it?” 

After this Ovcharenko kept on talking jor an- 
other twenty minutes although without lyricism 
and reminiscences. He continuously repeated, 
with variations, one and the same idea. His idea 
was simple, elementary and indisputable. He de- 
manded that all present display courage in their 
creative activities and remain true to their prin- 
ciples, but he spoke so lifelessly that he only dis- 
credited his ideal. 

There was a stir in the hall when the chairman 
called on Professor Andryukhin. The professor, 
however, asked to be called later as he had not 
had time to gather his thoughts. 

Professor Sosedkin, Doctor of Science, asked 
for the floor. This was an old, experienced orator 
who had grown bald and grey in continual dis- 
putes and newspaper battles. 

Before he had fully formulated his objections 
to the speaker, he had already built up his de- 
fences from a number of provisos: and rapidly, 
confidently pronounced quotations. Throwing a 
menacing glance at the embarrassed Stepanov, 
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he said in a categorical tone that brooked no con- 
tradiction: | 

“I reserve for myself the right to announce 
some of my points later, when I have heard what 
the speaker has to say in objection... that is, if 
he can object. Only the constant exchange oi 
opinion, only free disctission can help us find the 
truth,’ and his glance travelled from the speaker 
to that corner where Orocnev sat, “the truth, 
against which Professor Orochev and his follow- 
ers have been fighting for so many years, going 
almost as far as the falsification of facts.” 

After these words everybody realized that 
Sosedkin’s main attack was to be made on Oro- 
chev and not on Stepanov. 

This was soon confirmed. 

Sosedkin began by praising the talented, 
young scholar who had published such an attrac- 
tively written book. The book more resembled a 
brilliant popularization of science than a piece 
of independent investigation, and the connection 
with Orochev’s conceptions was too cbvious. The 
pupil, however, had proved to be far more tal- 
ented than his master and the skill with which 
he had presented his ideas and the brilliance of 
his style made the obviously erroneous ideas of 
his teacher the more convincing... . 

Stepanov was flattered. He was being praised, 
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his talent had been noted and he was given a 
place higher than Orochev. Sosedkin’s words 
captivated him. The man who was entering into 
a polemic with him was not an embittered and 
egoistic know-all like Orochev but an objective 
speaker who respected his opponent. 

After these words, thrown out like a smoke- 
screen, the attack began. And the attack was direct- 
ed more against Orochev and his writings than 
against the speaker or the paper he had read. 

Sosedkin did not make use of loud-sounding 
phrases, on the contrary, his speech was full of 
innuendoes, full of irony. He began by saying 
that some Evenk, possibly even a Christian 
Tungus, some Mikulo, Mikola or Christopher 
(the priests liked giving archaic names to their 
converts), living at the end of the last century, 
would no doubt be greatly surprised if he knew 
that he had been carried back thirty thousand 
years into the past. Would he have been flattered 
or disgusted? That is a question we need not 
bother about. When he amused himself by draw- 
ing an elk on the rock, could he have imagined 
that Professor Orochev would mistake his picture 
for the work of a man of the Stone Age. Unfor- 
tunately not Orochev alone had proved so easily 
gullible. Incidentally, why should we pour all 
the blame on poor Nikolai Ilyich? Perhaps all 
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other rock and cave drawings were just as much 
fiction as our respected colleague’s find at. Vitim. 
We permit ourselves to doubt the aesthetic value 
of ancient art even if it is proved that it is the 
work of an artist from the Upper Paleolithic. 
Stone-Age man was spiritually too weak and in- 
tellectually on too low a level to think of art. Art 
came later. Orochev had built up his theoretical 
edifice on shifting sand. His talented pupil was 
more circumspect, if one were to judge by the 
paper read today. He did not want to be categor- 
ical. He, Sosedkin, would be glad to congratu- 
late Stepanov when his circumspection and 
sobriety led him away from the shifting sands 
into which Orochev had guided him. And the 
sooner the better. He had great hopes for Ste- 
panov. He was young, talented and had the 
future before him. He must analyze the errors 
foisted on him by his teacher. Sosedkin’s task 
was to help put the talented young scholar Ste- 
panov on the right road. In what did the strength 
of Stepanov’s book lie? In its conceptions? Of 
course not. The conceptions are the weakest point 
both in the book and in today’s paper. The whole 
charm of Stepanov’s work was in his lyrical 
manner, his style, his excellent language. In his 
ability to wrap up dead, impotent ideas in an 
energetic, pulsating cover. 
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Stepanov could not conceal a smile of satis- 
faction. In actual fact the whole attack had been 
against Orochev, he, Stepanov, had been praised. 

Sosedkin made an effective oratorial gesture, 
quickly and wittily dealing with interruptions. 

“We're discussing Stepanov’s paper, not Oro- 
chev’s work,” shouted somebody from the hall. 

Sosedkin smiled. 

“T agree with you. But first we must separate 
one from the other. Tear them «apart. I have un- 
dertaken that task. I also hope for your help. You 
don’t realize how important that is. Only when 
Stepanov gets away from Orochev’s conceptions, 
will he be able to make full use of his talent.” 

And again Stepanov could not hide the satis- 
fied smile that played on his face. 

He experienced a strange feeling. He had no 
desire to contradict, to attack the man who had 
valued his book so highly. And why should he? 
For the sake of Orochev’s Vitim finds, for the 
sake of the ideas that were Nikolai Ilyich’s 
whole life? 

At last the time came when he again had to 
ascend the dais to answer Sosedkin. Everybody 
was looking at him and waiting impatiently to 
hear what he would say. 

Professor Andryukhin listened to Stepanov in 
annoyance. Stepanov was for him the symbol of 
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everything he hated. The professor had an in- 
stinct for smelling out young men of the Ste- 
panov type. He recognized them at once; at ex- 
aminations, even when they answered correctly, 
he felt the emptiness, the insignificance, the in- 
difference to learning, the absence of all ability 
and talent with the one exception of the ability 
to accommodate themselves to people and cir- 
cumstances. 

When he now looked at Stepanov, self-con- 
fident, insolent, cunningly armed with other peo- 
ple’s facts and with ideas and conceptions culled 
Irom other sources, Andryukhin recalled the 
whole thistory of this unprincipled young man 
from the day he presented his master’s thesis up 
to the time he began reading today’s paper. When 
he had read Stepanov’s thesis, long before it had 
been printed in book form, Andryukhin realized 
that apart from the quotations and the signature 
there was very little of Stepanov’s in it, perhaps 
no more than the chapter headings. 

“I recognize Orochev!” Andryukhin had 
thought at the time. “How proud that man is! 
He’s ready to give up everything to the first stu- 
dent that comes along if only to hear himself 
praised: ‘Look what talented people he has 
trained.’ And all for nothing. Stepanov is not 
one of those that deserve help. If you were to 
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put your finger in his mouth, he would bite off 
your hand.” 

When Stepanov presented his thesis An- 
dryukhin had intended taking part in the discus- 
sion, but was prevented by his tiredness and ill 
health. And he was sorry for Orochev, too, a real 
scientist! He would only spoil his own temper, 
and other people’s as well. And then he had to 
start writing a new chapter that night—it was 
no easy task to write a new manual. 

When Andryukhin heard that Stepanov had 
published his thesis, he was astounded. 

“Well I never.... You're a real genius, Ste- 
panov. A genius of cunning and a master of 
insolence. You’ll go far! Very far! Now it will be 
difficult to stop you.” 

It is very often no great step from hatred and 
contempt to exultation. The exultation, however, 
did not last long. Stepanov behaved so shame- 
lessly and arrogantly, especially at meetings ol 
the University Council and in Orochev’s presence, 
that Andryukhin wanted to get up there and then 
and shout about what was troubling him. Orochev 
was acting strangely too, to keep silence in face 
of such insolence. Andryukhin felt that he could 
not have kept quiet in his place. | 

Every time, however, the desire to speak up 
was dissipated, the very atmosphere was against 
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it; staid professors and worthy assistants ex- 
changed pleasantries, the bookcases and even the 
walls seemed to demand calmness, repose, de- 
corum, mutual concessions and mutual compli- 
ments. 

“Tve only to start something,” thought An- 
dryukhin wearily, “and the usual tiresome story 
will begin. Facts, proofs will be asked for. It 
would be a nuisance to bother about such things 
and in any case I haven’t the time. I’m a scientist 
and not an attorney. It would only upset me and 
I’ve got to get the manual written. Every minute 
is valuable.” 

On one occasion Andryukhin could not contain 
himself: it was when he read an article in the 
university newspaper in which Stepanov with 
cunning and adroitness accused Orochev of mark- 
ing time in one place, of hampering the develop- 
ment of science. He went to the Communist Party 
Committee but the secretary was not in his office, 
he had gone to the District Party Committee. 
Andryukhin looked at the watch, sighed deeply 
and made his way home. At home he saw a pile 
of printers’ proofs on the table and wearily settled 
down in his arm-chair, “Let those who have the 
time for it expose this scoundrel. Even if we ex- 
pose Stepanov, another will come to take his 
place. There are a lot of them about.” 
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Andryukhin recalled all this as he listened to 
Stepanov’s paper. Every phrase that Stepanov 
pronounced irritated the professor. An insuffer- 
able but carefully masked ignorance could be felt 
in every word Stepanov uttered, an ignorance 
that was coupled with absolute lack of principle. 

“T must speak,” thought Andryukhin, “I must 
tear the mask off that scoundrel.” 

But again Professor Andryukhin did not speak 
up; tiredness and ill health prevented him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


The meeting was coming to an end and still 
Nikolai Ilyich sat in silence—he did not ask a 
single question or make a single interpolation. 
He was quite uninterested in Stepanov’s paper 
although now and again he would mutter under 
his breath: 

“That idea comes from the second chapter of 
his thesis, that’s from one of my articles pub- 
lished in the thirties, that’s from articles by 
Okladnikov* and Gerasimov,** that’s from the 
new edition of Yefimenko’s book....” 

Not one single phrase, not one single concept 
could arouse in Orochev the desire to dispute, 
object or even correct. Everything Stepanov said 

* Okladnikov, A. P. (b. 1908)—Soviet archaeologist 
specializing on Siberia and Central Asia.—7r. 


** Gerasimov, M. M. (b. 1907)—Soviet anthropologist, 
archaeologist and sculptor.—Tr. 
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was depressingly indisputable. It was only the 
shamelessness of the speaker that annoyed him, 
the cunning with which Stepanov claimed other 
people’s work as his own. 

As soon as Sosedkin started speaking, how- 
ever, there came a sudden change. Everything 
that had seemed so depressing, such a_ boring 
repetition of material long familiar, suddenly 
acquired new meaning. Every idea, every for- 
mula, every single phrase, every word that he 
could remember from Stepanov’s paper became 
important and Orochev simply forgot Stepanov’s 
existence. Who was Stepanov, anyway? This was 
a struggle for something Orochev had devoted 
his whole life to! 

Orochev hated the pose, the phrases full of 
provisos, evasions and hidden venom, the whole 
train of thought propounded by Doctor of Sci- 
ence Sosedkin, he had hated them for a long time 
already. 

There had been a time when Sosedkin had been 
an open supporter of the idealistic theory that 
religion has existed as long as man himself. 
Facts forced him to relinquish this position. Until 
quite recently he had maintained that paleolithic 
art was directly connected with religious rites. 
It goes without saying that the religious rites 
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were of more importance to him than the art. He 
was a follower of the French scientist Levy- 
Bruhl who called the thought processes of prim- 
itive man, and under this category he included 
the culturally backward peoples of today, pre- 
logical, primitive, irrational. The facts compelled 
Sosedkin to relinquish this position. But, appar- 
ently, the erroneous ideas of Lévy-Bruhl were so 
dear to him (in his heart of hearts he regarded 
them as his own rather than Lévy-Bruhl’s) that 
he had to recourse to a trick. He decided that he 
would throw the baby out with the bath-water. 
He admitted that paleolithic art was not con- 
nected with magic. This partial admission he had 
to make in order not to be known as an idealist. 
Then he put forward another idea—not new but 
most certainly audacious—was there really any 
such thing as art in a period so remote? “Had 
there been any baby? Perhaps there had been no 
baby at all?’ As Orochev read Sosedkin’s article 
he recalled this phrase from Gorky’s brilliant 
novel, The Bystander. True enough, the numerous 
rock and cave drawings discovered in European 
countries and in the U.S.S.R. proved the exist- 
ence of paleolithic art. Our sceptic, however, 
raised doubts as to the authenticity of these 
numerous finds. Attempts to deny the existence 
of paleolithic art had been made before this. Some 
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scientists in Western Europe maintained that the 
ancient drawings were forgeries. A long time 
later they were supported by the Russian his- 
torian Fomin. With each passing year, however, 
more and more facts had been accumulated to 
prove the existence of art in the Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian periods. This, however, did not pre- 
vent Sosedkin from closing his eyes to these 
numerous and indisputable facts and supporting 
his doubts with a whole sheaf of evasions. No 
other historian was as shameless in his manip- 
ulation of dates as Doctor of Science Sosedkin: 
ten thousand, twenty thousand years meant 
nothing to him if only he could prove that art 
developed later and that religion came into being 
earlier since he could not insist that religion had 
existed for all time. Somietimes it seemed that 
he was ready to open his eyes and acknowledge 
the facts, not completely, of course, but with cer- 
tain provisos. Orochev’s finds on the Vitimkan 
he denied absolutely, without any provisos. And 
now he mustered all his erudition to concentrate 
his attack on the Vitim finds. If it could be ad- 
mitted that he was right, it would also have to 
be admitted that Orochev was an ignoramus and 
a torger. 

It was not this that upset Nikolai Ilyich. He 
could distinguish the hidden meaning that lay 
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behind Sosedkin’s words. Sosedkin had been 
and, in reality, still remained an idealist. It was 
only superficially that he had rejected his old 
theory that all art derived from magic rites, from 
mysticism, and was fundamentally irrational. He 
could not carry on his offensive on a broad front 
and so he selected a narrow section for his at- 
tack, feeling that it was defended by a weak, 
wavering opponent who could be attracted to his 
side. Stepanov was no stronghold. Who would 
suppose that he was? 

Orochev looked in alarm at his former pupil 
as he got up to answer Sosedkin. What would 
he say? Would he be able to find precise and con- 
vincing words? At that moment Nikolai Ilyich 
would have been prepared to forgive Stepanov 
everything, his behaviour, his cunning, his lack 
of talent, his love of career—everything would 
be forgiven for a competent, worthy response in 
defence of his principles. 

Stepanov also began with evasions and com- 
pliments. He paid due respect to Doctor of Sci- 
ence Sosedkin, his temperament, his iron logic, 
to that phenomenal memory that enabled Alex- 
ander Igenatievich—the name and patronymic for 
marked respect—to make lengthy quotations, 
quote dates unerringly, cite whole pages from 
memory.... 
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“Why all that patting on the back?” thought 
Orochev in chagrin. “Get down to the objec- 
tions, don’t dither!” 

Then something unexpected happened. Ste- 
panov made concessions to his opponent. True 
enough, he immediately miade the proviso that 
this concession did not alter matters. Paleolithic 
art existed in actual fact, dozens of relics proved 
this, rock and cave drawings, bone and stone 
carvings.... And even if Orochev’s Vitim finds 
did not belong to the Paleolithic, matters were 
not changed. 

So far this was all very unclear, almost like 

an accidental slip of the tongue. Doctor of Sci- 
ence Sosedkin realized before anybody else that 
this was no slip. A satisfied smile had already 
appeared on his rosy-cheeked face. 
“Can't you be a little more explicit?” Sosedkin 
interrupted him without rising from his place. 
“Task you for a more precise explanation, it’s ex- 
ceedingly interesting.” 

His voice had a kindly sound to it with a scarce- 
ly concealed nuance of patronage and triumph. 

“Exceedingly interesting,” ‘he repeated en- 
couragingly. 

_:Again Stepanov was unable to conceal a satis- 
fied smile. 
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‘‘Make it more precise?” he thought. “All right, 
I'll try. That will give me a chance to finish with 
Nikolai Ilyich once and for all.” 

He said a few words about truth, about that 
scientific truth which was dearer than anything 
else to him, Stepanov. 

“I do not think Nikolai Ilyich will be angry 
with me,” he continued, “but I have always had my 
doubts as to the authenticity of the cliff drawings 
he found in the taiga at Vitim, I always doubted 
whether they really belong to the Stone Age.” 

The full meaning of these words was not im- 
mediately gnasped by everybody although many 
of those present guessed. The sun-tanned young 
man sitting next to Syumelyu Dedeyev turned 
red from indignation, jumped up from his seat 
and shouted: 

“Do you realize what you’re saying? The Vitim 
finds are the backbone of your book, its verv 
foundation! You are betraying your own ideas, 
your own work!” 

Somebody else, Stepanov did not notice who, 
answered for him: 

“Tf it is his own work. People don’t treat their 
own work in that way.” 

It was not Orochev who spoke although many 
pecple turned to look in his direction. Nikolai 
Ilyich did not say a word. 
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Then Stepanov realized what he had done. In 
his desire to strike a blow at the man he hated 
he had struck at himself. But it was already too 
late, words once spoken cannot be recalled. 

“That’s unprincipled,’ shouted Professor 
Andryukhin without rising from his seat. “Ii you 
always thought that way why did you write your 
book around Orochev’s Vitim finds? You have 
three whole chapters based on this material to 
say nothing of today’s paper. You capitulated too 
quickly, you fell too easily for clumsy flattery.” 

Stepanov was so upset that he could not find 
any answer for Andryukhin. Flushed to the roots 
of his hair, ‘he stood on the dais, the water carafe 
in his trembling hand; he tried to pour water 
into the glass but missed his mark and the water 
poured over his papers with notes, quotations 
and theses that were no longer of any interest 
to anybody. 

Professor Sosedkin rose slowly from. his seat 
and hurried to Stepanov’s assistance. 

“For the sake of truth,” he cried, “for the sake 
of truth this young scientist has made many con- 
cessions. He has made this sacrifice... for the sake 
of truth. What a noble act! I demand the floor!” 

The chairman, however, gave the floor to Pro- 
fessor Orochev who desired to make a_ special 
statement. 
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The young man with the sunburnt face who 
sat next to Syumelyu Dedeyev and Vasily Kuz- 
netsov was Volodya Ryazantsev. 

Yevgeny Stepanov! 

A simple, ordinary name. How fine that name 
had sounded to Volodya when he had read the 
book about paleolithic art! How many times he 
had recalled places. in that book of which he was 
particularly fond, how many times he had 
dreamed of meeting the talented young scholar, 
had dreamed of this talks with him! And now that 
young scholar stood before him on the dais, 
trying to find something to say, trying to wriggle 
out of the difficult position into which he had got 
himself. 

He did not look like a scoundrel and even less 
like a careerist. A modest, inspired face, a charm- 
ing smile, big blue eyes that looked so honest 
and trusting. When Stepanov had stepped on to 
the dais to begin reading his paper Volodya for- 
got his recent talk with Kuznetsov. What non- 
sense, a man with such an honest face, such a 
charming smile, could not plagiarize, could not 
misappropriate the work of others. 

The exposure came of its own accord. There 
stood the real Stepanov without the mask, with- 
out his charming smile, Stepanoy as he really 
was. Volodya struck that man out of his memory 
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as he would a bad page in a book or an evil 
dream. 

From Orochev’s very first words Ryazantsev 
realized who was the real author of the book that 
he had liked so much. He defended every point 
made by Stepanov as though it were his very 
own, something he had produced, something near 
and dear to him. Another thing surprised Volo- 
dya—Orochev did not say a single word about 
Stepanov and his behaviour :as though that young 
man were not even present at the conference, as 
though he did not even exist. A few minutes later 
everybody had forgotten Stepanov with the ex- 
ception of Stepanov himself. Doctor of Science 
Sosedkin forgot Stepanov as well, as he edged 
nervously on his chair; Sosedkin was pressed to 
the wall by Orochev’s facts and would be com- 
pelled either to admit the bankruptcy of his theo- 
ries or run away from the conference in humility 
and pusillanimity, excusing himself on account 
of some sudden sickness, a heart-attack or high 
blood pressure, if the worst came to the worst. 

Nobody thought about Stepanov except Ste- 
panov himself who, sitting at the table, his head 
supported on his cupped hands, thought of noth- 
ing but himself. A vacuum seemed to have formed 
around him. The chairman, to whom he addressed 
a question, seemed not to notice him, pretended 
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not to hear his question and demonstratively 
turned [rom him in disgust. 

The conference came to an end and people 
began to leave the hall. When Volodya Ryazan- 
tsev arrived home he thought that he would have 
to see Stepanov again, if only to throw into his 
face all the hypocrisy and lies of his letters. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Only one thing was now left for Stepanov to 
do-—hope that time, like water, would wash away 
all memory of his disgraceful behaviour at the 
Institute of the History of Material Culture. Other 
people would forget as he himselt would in time. 

Motya Chichkanova did not speak at the con- 
ference. She was greatly distressed, crushed, and 
in her heart also sought for some way in which 
to justify the ugly act of the man she loved. 

‘He made a slip,” she thought, “or did it in 
the excitement of the polemic. This was the result 
of mutual antipathy, intrigue and subversion. 
Yevgeny hates Orochev but still he had no right 
to act as he did.” 

“Will she forget?” wondered Stepanov. He had 
already thought over every word and reminded 
Motya of what Sosedkin had said. 

“For the sake of truth.... Remember what 
Alexander Ignatievich said. For the sake of truth 
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he made many concessions. Really, Motya, re- 
cently I’ve begun to doubt the authenticity ol 
those Vitim finds. Truth is dearer to me than 
anything else. For the sake of truth and truth 
alone I did that.” 

Motya grasped iat these words as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw. “What is there unprin- 
cipled in it? Doubt could have come later,” she 
thought. “In any case Sosedkin may have con- 
vinced him although he only annoyed me—a 
demagogue without any conscience.” 

‘Truth,’ she mused. “I want to believe you, 
Yevgeny. I can’t help believing you....’’ She did 
not finish, waved her hand to him and walked 
away with her usual rapid gait. 

As Stepanov parted with her he thought: 
“Three days have passed, another week or 
two, and time will purge her memory of that 
unfortunate scene.” 

In the meantime, however, everybody remem- 
bered what had happened. At his lectures the 
students behaved strangely, almost demonstra- 
tively showing their lack of respect for the lec- 
turer. One girl sent up a note: “How are we to 
regard your book on paleolithic art? There is a 
rumour that you have changed your views and 
now deny your book. Is this true?” 
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Stepanov had the greatest difficulty in an- 
swering: 

“No, it isn't.” 

And the note he tore into tiny pieces. 

Distraught and downcast he returned home 
after his lecture at the university. 

His father opened the door and greeted him 
loudly and with exclamations of pleasure: 

“What ia guest we have waiting for you, Yev- 
geny! What a guest! Take your coat off quickly 
and join us at the table.” 

Stepanov was surprised since he had not ex- 
pected anybody. 

“One of the men from my year at college?” he 
asked his father in embarrassment, knowing that 
the latter always acted kindly towards his former 
college friends. 

“No, Yevgeny. It’s the dearest guest you could 
have wished for. That very geologist who sent 
you such a fine letter from Taimyr last year. Your 
reader.” 

“Hardly the time to see him,” thought Yevgeny 
in annoyance and with long rapid steps walked 
over to the dining-room and opened the door. 

There at the focd-laden table sat that same 
young man with the sunburnt face that he 
had seen at the conference when he read _ his 
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Stepanov recognized him immediately and that 
gave him an empty ieeling in the pit of his 
stomach. 

The guest stood up and bowed to Stepanov 
but did not offer his hand. 

Stepanov’s father did not notice anything as he 
fussed around the table putting out cutlery for 
his son. | 

He continued a conversation that had appar- 
ently begun before his son entered: 

“What have we old people got to do? Ours is 
an easy life. The youngsters, they work all the 
time. What a heavy burden you have to bear. My 
Yevgeny is only twenty-eight years old and he’s 
already a Master of Science, has had his works 
published.” 

Stepanov looked sideways at the guest but the 
latter sat silently stirring his tea. What had he 
come here for? The dining-room was not the 
proper place for this meeting. How could he get 
rid of his father? 

“Excuse me,’ said Stepanov, turning to Vo- 
lodya Ryazantsev, “I don’t know how much 
time you have. Perhaps we should go into my 
study?” 

The old man looked at his son reproachfully: 

“You'll have plenty of time to talk, you must 
eat first.” 
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Stepanov waited impatiently. Would that un- 
invited guest take all night to drink his tea? At 
last they went into the study. 

“Your father’s a fine old man,” the guest said 
quietly. “I never thought... I never ex- 
pected. ...” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Do you need any explanation?” 

God knows what made Stepanov’s father go 
out into the entrance hall. It seemed to him that 
there was too little light there and he decided to 
change the bulb and climbed on a chair to do so. 
The lamp hung very close to the study door and 
as it was not tightly closed odd phrases of the 
geologist’s reached his ears. Astounding words 
came from the study. Involuntarily the old man 
listened. Something incomprehensible was going 
on inside that room. 

It was diificult for him to stand on the chair 
with the bulb in his hand, his pose was awkward 
but he even forgot what he was standing there 
for. Good Lord, how dare this stranger, this 
geologist from Taimyr, say such things to his 
Yevgeny! He suspected Yevgeny of deception, of 
having made use of somebody else’s work.... 
What was this? The intrigues of jealous people? 
There could not be anything of the sort! There 
must be some terrible mistake! Terriblel. . . 
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The geologist spoke softly, almost in a whisper, 
but his words cut into his heart. He wanted to 
rush into the study to his son’s defence. 

“My son! Why don’t you speak? Why don’t you 
answer? Why don’t you chase this slanderer 
away?” 

Strange, astounding, horrible sas it was, Yev- 
geny did not deny a single word of what the 
geologist said. What could that mean? 

The two men, his son and the guest, jumped 
up when they heard the crash. The old man had 
fallen from the chair and the bulb in his hand 
flew into a thousand fnagments. 

They lifted up the old man and laid him care- 
fully on the sofa in the dining-room. Volodya 
rushed to the telephone to call the ambulance. 

The clock in the dining-room struck the hour, 
struck slowly and melodiously. 

Then came a loud, alarming ring at the door. 

The doctor came in, looked at his patient and 
said: 

“Under no circumstances must he be moved. A 
myocardial infarction. Absolute repose... .” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


This time Volodya Ryazantsev had returned to 
Leningrad for a long stay, the first long stay in 
many years. He had come to prepare his master’s 
thesis. 

No great changes had taken place in his 
home on Mayorov Prospect. Children still played 
in the yard and the old people still sat in the 
sun. Just as in the old days his father came home 
late at night after the theatre performances, his 
mother spent all day at the factory and had no 
time to get dinner ready properly. 

Just as of old the day was not long enough for 
Volodya and he had to work nights as well. 
Early in the morning, when the first trams ap- 
peared on the prospect, Volodya would put out 
the light, yawn happily, creep between sheets 
that felt pleasantly cool to his body and drop im- 
mediately off to sleep. 
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Some nights he saw the paleogeographical 
dreams of his student days—the Araucarian for- 
ests of the Jurassic Period, the awkwardly flying 
Archaeopteryx, the “first birds,” the fantastic skies 
with their orange clouds. This was a world in 
which man had not yet made his appearance. Not 
a comfortable sort of a world, a little bit fright- 
ening! 

Volodya would wake and fall asleep again. 
Through the open window came the voices of 
playing children. 

During the day Volodya sat in the Public 
Library making notes and reading books that 
he had been unable to obtain at the headquarters 
of the Taimyr expedition. His imagination built 
up pictures of Devonian landscapes, bare psy!- 
lophytales with primitive leaves. Many questions 
troubled him, questions to which his books could 
not give him precise and exhaustive answers. 
Did life first appear on dry land as some scien- 
tists believe or in the salty water of the ocean 
or, as others maintained, in the fresh-water lakes 
and swamps? 

Volodya was in a fever just as he had been at 
school in those days when he first became in- 
terested in science. 

The subject he had chosen for his thesis was 
an extremely difficult one. Ryazantsev had _ set 
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himself a formidable task—he wanted to see the 
dynamics of development of the region he had 
prospected during his expeditions, see the whole 
process from the Cambrian Period to the Quater- 
nary. Volodya saw himself in the role of ian 
extraordinary biographer who wished to write 
the biography of a region on the basis of the 
fauna and mineral materials collected during 
years of wandering. He would have to inter- 
rogate every piece of rock. 

He was not equally interested in all periods in 
the history—countless millions of years—of the 
region he was studving. His greatest effort was 
devoted to an attempt to explain how the tundra 
came into being. Paradoxical as it may seem 
the present tundra vegetation, so poor in variety, 
was the direct descendant of the evergreen flora 
of the Upper Cretaceous Period. Such bushes as 
the red bilberry, for example, were evergreen and 
they brought back vivid memories of the time 
when pig-like cloven-hoofed animals ran grunt- 
ing amongst them throughout the eternal 
summer. ) 

His knowledge was insufficient and he had to 
take up the study of geobotany, paleobotany and 
paleogeography. 

After his meeting with Stepanov Volodya did 
not come to himself for a couple of days. 
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Ryazantsev would probably remember those 
few tense moments the whole of his life. The am- 
bulance.... The quietly spoken words “myocar- 
dial infarction....’’ Stepanov’s trembling hands 
as he opened the door. ... Waiting morosely while 
Ryazantsev pulled on his worn arctic jacket. 
Stepanov had said in a scarcely audible voice: 

“You have killed my father.” 

And Ryazantsev had answered just as softly: 

“No, you killed him, your actions killed him 
and not my words.” 

“This is not the time to talk about that,” said 
Stepanov. 

“No,” said Ryazantsev, with almost military se- 
verity. “I must ask you to excuse me. Good-bye.” 

Before Stepanov shut the door he said still 
less audibly but more angrily: 

‘“T hope this is our last meeting and our last 
conversation.” 

“Who knows,” answered Volodya, “perhaps it 
will not be the last.” 

He did not put any special meaning into those 
words but they made a deep impression on Ste- 
panovy. 

Next morning Volodya’s mother called him 
from the entrance hall. 

“You're wanted on the telephone. Something 
very important.” 
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Volodya was astonished as he listened. 

“This is Stepanov speaking.” 

“How is your father this morning?” asked 
Volodya. | 

‘‘He’s very weak. You can probably guess that 
I’m not calling from home but from a call-box. I 
hope that at least until my father recovers you 
will not take any action. That would kill him.” 

“So you still don’t understand why I came to 
see you?” said. Volodya. “I don’t intend to take 
any action. You yourself should inform the Coun- 
cil of what many people have already guessed, 
especially since your closing speech at that con- 
ference. Incidentally, that’s a matter of your own 
conscience. Since your father is so seriously ill 
it would be as well to wait. I’m not a criminal 
investigator or a journalist, just a young scien- 
tific worker. I’m very sorry for what has hap- 
pened.” 

Again Stepanov did net understand or pre- 
tended not to understand. Again his words 
reached Volodya’s ear: 

‘So you don’t insist on my satisfying your de- 
mands?” 

‘“Tve already told you I consider it a matter 
of your own conscience.’ And he hung up the 
receiver. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Sometimes Stepanov remembered his father 
as he had looked before his death. The old man 
did not complain, he kept silent and pretended 
that nothing had happened. 

It was the eyes that gave the old man away. 
A strange expression had become frozen in them, 
an expression of sorrow and a desire to hide 
that sorrow from everybody, especially from the 
cause of it, his son. 

He would never forget those eyes. 

Only once, when there was nobody in the room 
except Yevgeny, he asked softly: 

‘Does everybody know about it?” 

The son understood his father but pretended 
not to. 

“About what?” 

The father presumably did not want to give a 
name to what he was thinking about. He only 
repeated the same words: 
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“About that.” 

Yevgeny could not pretend any longer. 

“That’s all slander,” he answered. “Rubbish 
and nonsense! The work of Orochev and _ his 
jealousy.” 

“Then all the more reason for you to take the 
matter up, you can’t allow such things. You 
must—”’ 

He did not finish what he wanted to Say. 
Either by Yevgeny’s face or from his voice he 
guessed the truth and never spoke to his son 
again. 

Then everything became a memory, his father, 
his soft voice, his uncomprehending look.... 

Stepanov tried to recall his father’s illness and 
death as seldom as possible. It turned out that 
his father had a too sensitive heart. He regarded 
his son almost as a criminal. Did he not know 
that other people also enjoyed the help of their 
tutors? The trouble was that he had regarded 
his Yevgeny as a genius. There always had 
been a lot of the child about his father. He was 
not practical. His wife had lived no easy life 
with him. 

Stepanov had to postpone his wedding on ac- 
count of his father’s death. And could that little 
party that Stepanov gave on Motya’s insist- 
ence—not at home, of course—be called a wed- 
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ding? He had to invite a number of school and 
college friends. 

On the day before Motya moved in, Stepanov 
went through everything, his books and _ his 
notes made in student days. 

As he turned out the drawers of his writing- 
desk he came across some old papers, rough 
drafts for his thesis written in Orochev’s illegible 
handwriting. Yes, Stepanov had had a lot of 
work to do in those days, sorting out those hiero- 
glyphic symbols, half-written words and phrases 
without any end to them. On the margin of one 
of the pages was written in Orochev’s hand: 
“You're an apparition, Stepanov, ian immiaterial 
apparition. You’re ephemeral. Something imag- 
inary....” 

There was a time when Stepanov had borne 
these words patiently, without taking offence. 
Now they drove him into a fury. He tore the page 
up into little pieces and threw them into the 
wastepaper basket. 

Orochev’s phrase did not die, however, it re- 
mained in his consciousness. 

As though he were trying to fend off an in- 
visible opponent Stepanov said: 

“All of us are only imaginary. All of us are 
taken for somebody. How many great, real sci- 
entists are there in the world? Considerably less 
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than—” He wanted to say “than such as I” 
but he drove the thought from his mind, afraid to 
look truth in the face. 

The sophism did not help, it did not calm him. 

Life continued as usual. It had its joys and 
pleasures, its moments of happiness—drives in 
his own car, the possession of a wife, Motya, who 
loved him. 

On one occasion when he was talking to 
Motya he jokingly likened himself to Faust. 

‘Faust was a scholar and for his learning paid 
with his youth and for youth he paid with his 
soul. My little learning came to me easily. And 
I have retained my youth.” 

He said it and bit his tongue. Somewhere 
tucked away in a corner of his heart was just a 
little bit of what people call shame. 

He had had to put up with a lot, his patience 
had been sorely tried. That fellow from Taimyr, 
that what’s-his-name, the geologist, did not leave 
him in peace for a long time. And had he really 
given him up? Who could know? Stepanov 
had had to meet him on several occasions, had 
tried to persuade him, to convince him, had 
tried to prove that “there’s not so very much 
of Orochev in the book,’ had shown him the 
rough draits, not Orochev’s, of course,’ but his 
own. 
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“How pitifully shallow you are,’ Ryazantsev 
had said. 

He had had to put up with that as well. 

Nothing went the way he wanted. His married 
life with Motva did not come up to expectations. 
Perhaps she even guessed what he wanted 
trom her. 

“No, Yevgeny, nothing of the sort! You know 
that women were not even considered people in 
the Altai Mountains where I come from. Today, 
of course, it’s not like that any more. Still we 
haven’t got a single woman scientist amongst our 
people. And in general there aren't very many. 
Many think that when a woman marries she 
must leave scientific work. But I’m not going to! I 
shan’t ask you for help and don’t intend to collabo- 
rate with you. I am going to another tutor. Let us 
come to an agreement right now—as far as science 
is concerned, each for himself. All right>” 

What could he answer? He had to agree. 

Life went on without any big disturbances or 
sorrows. Amongst the archaeologists there were 
those who no longer treated Stepanov as they 
would the author of a good book. The majority 
of them guessed who was the real author. 

During a short interval at some conference 
Stepanov chanced to hear a cruel, sneering re- 
mark made about himself: 
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“Stepanov? That’s Professor Orochev’s de- 
lusion.” 

One of the younger talented scientists was 
speaking and perhaps he did not expect his 
words to carry as far as Stepanov? He was sit- 
ting at the other end of the room. It was quite 
possible that he did not know that Stepanov was 
gifted with such excellent hearing. 

“Orochev’s delusion, that’s all your Ste- 
panov is!” 

In his irritation he repeated in a Joud voice 
that which should not have been repeated. at all. 

And Stepanov had to put up with that as well. 

He hurried home, hoping that there he could 
forget. 

Motya still loved him. It was just her luck 
that the nearest and dearest person in the world 
was that tall man with big blue eyes like a 
schoolboy’s, eyes that looked at you so frankly 
and naively. A sham scientist who misappro- 
priated what did not belong to him. There was 
nothing to him, no talent, no knowledge, no mind 
of his own, no tact, not even common decency. 
But he lived with her in one room, held her in 
his embraces and complained to her when there 
was unpleasantness at work, comforted her when 
she complained. She confided her most secret 
thoughts to him, told him what she would never 
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have told anybody else, longed for him when he 
was away from her, whispered to him: 

“Yevgeny, my own, my very own....” 

He was her very own, the only one, there was 
no other and she did not even want to think of 
another. 

And then a change seemed to take place. There 
was something unnatural, incomprehensible, 
something wild in the very idea. Everything 
seemed the same as before, the modulations of 
his voice, his favourite expressions, his witty 
catch-phrases that until recently had given her 
so much pleasure, his special way of laughing so 
open and straightforward, his manner of bowing 
to an acquaintance with an indescribable air of 
his own worthiness, with some sort of special! 
masculine grace, but the main thing was sud- 
denly found missing, there was no dignity, no 
honour. It was as though an actor had just 
wiped off the grease-paint and asked in a tired, 
indifferent voice: 

“Well, old girl, did I play all right?” 

Yes, he had certainly acted well, it couldn’t 
have been better. 

This did not become apparent to her all at 
once. She knew, but was not ready to believe her 
own convictions, and tried to prove otherwise by 
means of every little thing that came along. He 
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gave up his seat in a tramcar to an old woman. 
Other young people did not do that. He was well 
brought up, polite. This was also dignity, now 
wasn’t it? She wanted to make God knows what 
out of this insignificant fact, she almost made ian 
heroic deed out of it. And then on her birthday 
he had bought her something which she had very 
much admired, a very expensive Persian minia- 
ture they had seen in a second-hand shop. He 
was not mean, like some people. He wasn’t a bit 
like some tight-fisted, avaricious people she 
knew. Yes, he had his good points, but the main 
thing, that without which life was not worth 
while, was missing. Not everybody would have 
bought his wife an expensive Persian min- 
iature, but then not everybody would have mis- 
appropriated somebody else’s work, somebody 
else’s book. 

One day when Stepanov was lecturing at the 
university, Motya opened a scrap-book bound 
in red silk; in this book her husband had pasted 
newspaper cuttings, reviews and readers’ opin- 
ions of his book Paleolithic Art. The reviews, 
as though specially selected, were all in his 
favour. They praised Stepanov, thanked him, 
wrote that they were awaiting another and still 
better book from him. They would have to wait 
much too long.... 
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“Stolen fame,’ she thought to herself is she 
closed the bock. That very day he was especially 
kind to her, tried to persuade her to go out into 
the country in their own car after dinner and 
eventually did persuade her. His driving was 
perfect, he surprised her with the unerring ac- 
curacy of his eye. He drove the car like a god. 
Old, experienced drivers could only envy him. 
And she sat there beside him. Houses, trees, 
street corners all swept down on her with breath- 
taking rapidity. Passers-by jumped out of the 
way. “Good Lord, if I only had strength enough 
to leave him,” thought Motva. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


At long last Zakhar Zakharovich Ovcharenko 
realized what others had long since known. Ste- 
panov was not the jewel, the talented nature that 
he had thought him. Orochey had written his 
book for him. 

Zakhar Zakharovich was disappointed. As he 
left the university he discovered that he had left 
his bag in the office but did not go back: a bad 
omen. 

“Just think of it, Tamara,” he said to his wite 
when he got home. “I really believed in him. How 
much I have done for him, how much time, 
energy and health I have wasted on him. 
I thought... I imagined—” 

“You're an idealist, Zakhar,’ his wile inter- 
rupted him. “Only one man in a thousand is as 
trusting as you are. When are you going to break 
yourself of that habit of shouting so much about 
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the successes of your pupils? The successes were 
imaginary. And the talents, too.” 

“Not everybody is such an opportunist. Just 
think what you are saying, Tiamara.” 

Zakhar Zakharovich did not sleep that night. 
He was not only thinking of Stepanov, but oi 
himself as well. He had made himself many ene- 
mies, especially during the past few months. He 
was not liked and his enemies made no effort to 
conceal their dislike. Who likes stubborn, sin- 
cere, disinterested workers such as he? It is a 
well-known fact that people don’t like the truth. 
Now that this unpleasantness with Stepanov had 
occurred an attempt would be made to settle old 
scores with him, Zakhar Zakharovich. 

Zakhar Zakharovich glanced at his sleeping 
wife, cosily tucked up in a silk quilt. She was 
peacefully snoring. Poor dear, she little sus- 
pected of the clouds that had appeared on the 
horizon. Ovcharenko was now thinking of her 
and not of himself. Twenty-five years they had 
lived together. A short time before they had 
celebnated their silver wedding. They had lived 
all the twenty-five years happily, especially the 
last few years. Tamara considered her position 
sound and was angry with him when he was a 
bit tight-fisted and tried to economize in order 
to put money in the savings bank. 
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“You're a scientific worker,’ she would say. 
“You have a degree, published works. When you 
get old you can retire, you'll get a big pension. 
Your health isn’t at all bad so far. You complain 
of pains in your back, but nobody ever died of 
lumbago as far as I know. You ought to have 
more confidence, Zakhar. You ought to have 
more courage.” 

She never even suspected that he was no sci- 
entific worker but a mere sham who was toler- 
ated because people were used to him, because 
he had become a tradition, perhaps because he 
Was convenient or because they were chary of 
making changes. Some people believed him ca- 
pable of intrigue, others thought that ihe had con- 
nections. 

Only his wile regarded him as ia real scientist, 
his wife, his relatives and neighbours, but no- 
body else. This was sufficient reason for Zakhar 
Zakharovich to keep away from his colleagues 
and spend his spare time in the company of his 
relatives and neighbours. He was always will- 
ing to talk to this circle about the latest achieve- 
ments in the field of history and archaeology and 
about his own labours in that field. 

In actual fact there was much in common be- 
tween his personal history and that of Ste- 
panov. Both of them were equally bankrupt. Ste- 
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panov, however, was young, handsome and cun- 
ning, and would get out of any difficulty. Zakhar 
Zakharovich would find it more difficult. What 
would he tell his wife if he were dismissed first 
from his job as Assistant Dean and then from 
the department? How could they move away to 
some distant corner of the country and give up 
their four-room flat with bath and gas? He was, 
after all, a Master of Science. Even in the back- 
woods he would have to do something, deliver 
lectures, run classes, examine students. All this 
he had long since forgotten. His memory was 
like a sieve on the bottom of which only the big- 
ger facts remained—the names of students and 
professors, domestic events, reports on the prog- 
ress made by students, lists of those who had 
missed lectures—everything else slipped his 
memory and faded away. 

Stepanov would have to be sacrificed. And if 
he came for protection, for help, Ovcharenko 
would have to pretend that he had only this 
to say to careerists: look aiter yourself. It would 
now be a case of “every man for himself.” 

The next day the Dean sent for Zakhar Za- 
kharovich. 

‘Yes, we shall have to part company,” said the 
Dean thoughtiully as usual, not addressing him- 
seli to Ovcharenko but to somebody absent, 
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somebody unseen. “However unfortunate it 
may be.” 

Zakhar Zakharovich almost fell through the 
floor. Was this the realization of his worst fears? 

“Whom do you have in view?” he asked. 

“Docent Stepanov. Surely you must know what 
is going on.’ 

Zakhar Zakharovich felt immediate relicf. He 
was so excited that he scarcely heard what the 
Dean was saying, only the last words 
reached him: 

‘My dear Zakhar Zakharovich, you'll have to 
talk to Stepanov. You have very considerable ex- 
perience of life and as an administrator.” 

Ovcharenko called Stepanov to the office by 
telephone. 

“No, no, don’t worry,” he tried to comfort him. 
‘‘There’s nothing to worry about. Come to the 
office and we'll talk everything over.” 

Stepanov immediately realized that there 
was trouble brewing. He entered the Dean’s 
office with soft, almost soundless steps, did not 
greet anybody but sank silently into an arm- 
chair. 

There was no longer a smile on his pale, hag- 
gard face, his eyes looked as though he had not 
slept for several nights. 

‘What has happened?” he asked the Assistant 
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Dean. “You’re looking at me so strangely. I al- 
ways considered you my friend....” 

“Tm still not your enemy,” answered Zakhar 
Zakharovich. “But friendship is one thing and 
business another. The Dean has issued an 
instruction— For my part— Of course, I un- 
derstand and offer you my sympathy, but there 
is nothing I can do. Duty comes first.... You can 
easily get another place.” 

“But it’s not just! How often have you said 
yourself— You—”’ 

The telephone on the table rang and Ovcha- 
renko, glad of the opportunity, shouted into the 
receiver: 

“Yes, yes.... All right. Pl] be with you in ten 
minutes.” 

Without even glancing at Stepanov he put on 
his overcoat, his big, boat-like galoshes and fin- 
ished talking as he walked out: 

“Excuse me. An urgent call. Everything is quite 
clear.” 

But Stepanov answered contemptuously and 
orulfly: 

“No, nothing is clear. What’s the use of talking 
to you, you are only a figure. I’ll go to the Dean.” 

Ovcharenko was offended at this and turned 
red. “That’s what comes of doing good for peo- 
ple,” he thought. 
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In a month Ovcharenko had forgotten Ste- 
panov. Another favourite appeared to take his 
place, another jewel, another richly endowed na- 
ture who headed the list at all examinations. His 
favourite was polite, punctual, disciplined (was 
never late at lectures) and listened to Zakhar 
Zakharovich’s sermons with an expression which 
made Ovcharenko believe that he was a great 
thinker with profound and criginal philosophical 
ideas. 

“You should begin thinking about a post-grad- 
uate course,’ Ovcharenko told him in confidence. 
“Would you like me to say a word to the Dean? 
I’m never mistaken in people and always know 
immediately who is really devoted to science. You 
have great abilities. There are not many really 
gifted students. Unfortunately there are many 
people who only entered our department by 
chance....” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


The hunter who drew the running elk on the 
cliff thirty thousand years ago never dreamed oi 
what would happen to it. Could he possibly have 
imagined that three hundred centuries later an 
elderly, respected man, well provided with food 
and clothing, would have this sleep disturbed at 
nights on account of that drawing? It would, 
indeed, have seemed strange to this hunter, this 
man who lived by the chase, who was able to 
throw a javelin and conquer his enemies. Thirty 
thousand years is no short period—it is a mat- 
ter of many, many generations of men; and yet 
it seemed that for this elderly man, who hung 
above his desk a picture of the cliff with its draw- 
ing of the running elk and stared at it time and 
again, there existed neither time nor death nor 
any of those things that make us forget not only 
those long dead but even those who are near 
and dear to us. 
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What could this man, surrounded by his book- 
shelves, know of the hunter who trod the earth 
when it was many millennia younger? Long since 
had this hunter disappeared in the same way as 
millions of other brave men had disappeared to- 
gether with their wives, their customs and their 
passions. What was left to them? Practically 
nothing. True enough, curious people dig in the 
ground and find spearheads, flint knives, axes 
and, more rarely, articles made of leather or horn. 
People always regarded their things as being 
of great importance. But things, alter all, are 
only things, the work of human hands. 

How astounded this ancient hunter would have 
been, could he have known that not only such 
durable things as spearheads and flint knives 
would outlive him by thirty millennia but even 
the most ephemeral and elusive of all things— 
his thoughis. It was these thoughts, passed down 
through the ages, that disturbed the scientist. By 
its nature art, like language, is little short of a 
miracle. One can but marvel at the ability shown 
by people at such an early stage of human his- 
tory, at their skill in portraying form and move- 
ment, in depicting life in all its variety and 
wealth. 

Orochev wrote and rewrote the chapters of his 
new book. His dissatisfaction with his work was 
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not due either to scepticism or fatigue but was, 
on the contrary, a burst of energy, a desire to get 
at the truth, the scientific truth, whatever it 
might cost. Again and again he thought over the 
facts, compared them, weighed them in the bal- 
ance and made his selection. 

The longer he studied art and the histcry of art 
at its sources, the greater was his respect for 
Man, for Man’s intellect, his need for the com- 
munion with other people, for co-operation with 
them, his desire to share with others his joys 
atid sorrows. 

Any of the most ancient and primitive draw- 
ings disclosed with great strength and simplicity 
this trait that is so typical of mankind—the need 
for a community, the need for the constant con- 
tact of the individual with the community and of 
the community with the individual. 

The very earliest paleolithic drawings refute 
all the idealistic inventions of bourgeois aes- 
thetes and philosophers. 


Syumelyu Dedeyev and Vasily Kuznetsov 
stared at the professor’s monumental desk-set as 
they listened to what Orochev was saying. 

At first glance there was much in this elderly 
man that was surprising and even incomprehen- 
sible. At examinations he seemed to be always 
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finding fault, at times he was almost intolerable; 
he was a bit boring at the seminars, dry 
and pedantic at home, but now he was giving 
quite a different impression of himself. The 
chapters of his book that he had just read revealed 
him much more profoundly than his behaviour at 
seminars or examinations. A dry old stick could 
not have written such a book. 

Orochev loved people, loved them dearly and 
for this alone he could be forgiven his irritability, 
his cavilling, and what was obviously only ap- 
parent dryness and pedantry. 

Syumelyu and Kuznetsov exchanged glances. 
Nikolai Ilyich closed his book but it seemed to 
his listeners that they were still living in a world 
that had long since disappeared and watched 
with bated breath the ancient hunter who laid 
aside his spear and drew a living running animal 
on a rock. The hunter gave himself up entirely to 
his work. He did not know that his thoughts, de- 
picted with such artistic skill on the cliff, would 
race down through the ages and reach us in the 
same way as light from a star rushes down to 
us long after the star itself has been extin- 
guished.... 

On that day the two friends decided that they 
would give themselves up entirely to science, cost 
what it might. 
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The three of them sat together in the study, an 
elderly man and two young men, and each of 
them thought of the same thing but each in his. 
own way. 

That simple, ordinary and modest word “sci- 
ence” is used by people to portray a profound and 
vital conception. 

Orochev had devoted over thirty years to his: 
beloved science. Vasily Kuznetsov and Syumelyw 
Dedeyev were only just beginning, their ex- 
perience was limited, their knowledge was still 
very slight. 

Outwardly these three people had little in com- 
mon—they had different characters, habits and 
prejudices. There was something, however, that 
made them more akin than brothers. Their crav- 
ing for creative activity, their thirst for know]l- 
edge, their desire to serve their people united 
them spiritually. 

The hour was late. They stood up and wished 
each other good night. The professor remained 
at home and Syumelyu and Kuznetsov walked 
down to the corner to await a bus. 

A bright, greenish moon hung in the sky and 
there beside the bus stop was a street lamp that 
looked like a moon. 

The world is big, variegated, amazing and 
wonderful. There are the sun and the distant stars 
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and the nearer lights that illuminate the win- 
dows of your apartment, but there is no light 
brighter than that which burns in your mind 
when you study, work and create, thinking not oi 
yourself but only of others. 

At last a belated bus turned up. Syumelyu and 
Kuznetsov turned round and glanced at the win- 
dow of Orochev’s study. The light was burning 
brightly and they knew it would continue burn- 
ing all night. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Stepanov hoped that time would effect a cure, 
but both time and people proved merciless. 

He wrote a letter to Sosedkin; when at last the 
answer came it was short and tactless. Sosedkin 
asked Stepanov to excuse him, he could do noth- 
ing for him, such was the present situation—the 
word ‘‘situation” was thickly underscored. 

Sosedkin was Stepanov’s last hope. What other 
hope was there left for him? 

When he closed the heavy doors of the univer- 
sity behind him for the last time and glanced at 
the embankment, the Neva, St. Isaac’s Cathedral 
across the river and the Academy of Sciences on 
this side, the men and women students, the gar- 
den with its magnificent old trees, Stepanov felt 
that not only his seminars had been taken 
away from him but that he had lost these trees 
and buildings, the Neva, if not the whole world. 
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“T shall complain,’ he said aloud, far too 
loudly, in fact. A group of girl students walking 
in front heard him and turned round to look 
at him. 

An inner voice, heard by nobody but Stepanov 
himself, asked: “Complain? To whom? Against 
whom? How can I] put in a complaint against 
myself?” 

Stepanov recalled the paper he had read, his 
concluding speech and the vacuum that had sur- 
rounded him since that day. The written com- 
plaints made by students would have continued 
to lie in a drawer in the Dean’s office if he had 
had any friends, if the other scientific workers. 
respected him as they had done formerly when 
they believed him to be an honest, talented man 
of principle. 

That was all true, of course; but then people do 
live, do have their joys and pleasures. This was 
written on all faces, on the faces of young and 
old alike. What reason was there for him, Ste- 
panov, to die before his time? He was young, 
healthy and handsome. Neither his youth nor his. 
good looks could be taken away from him. He 
was a Master of Science and this degree was his 
for a long time, if not for ever. Somewhere near 
by, people took from the library a book which bore 
his name. And that name would remain long after 
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he had grown old and died. The university with 
its students and faculty was not the whole world. 

Stepanov recalled how Sosedkin had shouted 
at the conference: 

“For the sake of truth! For the sake af truth 
the young man is making this sacrifice!” 

Who better than Sosedkin could understand 
him, value him, help him? Doctor of Science 
Sosedkin had extensive connections in the scien- 
tific world, he was ia well-known and influen- 
tial man. 

But the answer he got from Sosedkin was not 
a bit ambiguous, it was perfectly clear. Sosedkin 
had made use of Stepanov during his theoretical 
battle with Orochev and did not even take the 
trouble to hide the fact that Stepanov was of no 
more use to him. 

The days seemed endiess iand fatiguing to Ste- 
panov as he wandered from room to room of his 
big, typically professorial apartment, went up to 
the bookshelves, took down the first book that 
came to hand, turned over the pages listlessly 
and put it back. 

Early every morning (he still retained the habit 
of early rising) he saw from the windows of his 
study how people hurrying to work filled the 
streets. Everybody had something to do, every- 
body had a calling that he liked. But he, 
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Yevgeny Stepanov, had no profession or calling, 
no job that he loved; he had only a diploma which 
certified that he had presented and successfully 
defended a thesis for the degree of Master of 
Science, and the diploma alone was not enough. 
Three months later Stepanov was compelled to 
accept work in a big academic library, work that. 
had nothing at all to do with his speciality. 

When he met old acquaintances he bowed po- 
litely, and if they stopped to ask him how he was 
getting on and what he was doing, he would 
answer: 

“T’m collecting material for a new book.” 


